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It’s a Long and Winding Road 
that leads you to the door. 
Will never disappear 

I’ve seen that road before 

It always leads me here 

leads me to the door. 


The wild and windy night 
that the rain washed away 
has left a pool of tears 
crying for the day. 

Why leave me standing here 
let me know the way. 


Many times I’ve been alone 
and many times I’ve cried 
anyway you ll never know 
the many times I’ve tried. 
But still lead me back 

to the long winding road. 


You left me standing here 

a long long time ago. 

Don’t leave me waiting hefe 
lead me to the door. 


— The Beatles 
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Preface 


The Long and Winding Road is part of a journey, 
an exploration of what we NGOs have been up to 
these past decades. As we enter a new century, 
we seem to be lost in a ‘structurally adjusted’ world. 
This journey goes back three decades and tries to 
pick up the strands that can take us to that door — 
to social transformation. 


This is not an attempt to be the final word or to 
present an exhaustive treatise on the subject. The 
very nature of the work NGOs are engaged in, 
precludes a totally rational, logical, and objective 
presentation. Our purpose is to make the text 
understandable, and not so much to be theoretically 
complete. That is why we have taken liberties in 
adapting texts from other authors. We have also 
avoided the details, and tried to look at the essence 
and the overview. We have attempted to bring in 
a wide variety of positions on important issues 
concerning NGOs. We hope that every reader finds 
something useful, or gains new insight into his/her 
work and activities. We hope to be part of the 
larger effort of this sector to deal with the fall 
from grace and the loss of innocence, whether 
widespread, or just the figment of imagination of a 
small fringe. 


Coming as it does from the Centre for Education 
& Documentation (CED), this book is written to 
bring to the reader the background of the key 
‘ssues that concern NGOs and point to readings 
and references available at CED. The references 
are chosen more for their accessibility rather than 
for academic purposes. We hope that this will help 


you to read further. 


This book is part of an initial series of three 
backgrounders. The Long and Winding Road is on 
NGOs. The other two are Background to 


vil 


Globalisation and Changing the Stream on the 
Women’s Movement. The form used in each of 
the books is different. Further backgrounders, if 
any, will depend on the feedback we will receive. 


The backgrounders are in turn part of CED’s effort 
to reach information out, especially to those NGOs 
and People’s Organisations, who have been trying 
to understand their work in the larger context. 


As already mentioned, we have taken pains to 
point out further reading. You can come to CED 
and refer to these documents and our clippings 
files meticulously culled from newspapers and grey 
literature over the last twenty years, or access the 
catalogue of reports, books, videos and journal 
articles. For those of you who cannot come to 
CED, we have various systems of DOCPOST, 
where we deliver the documentation by post. 


In these backgrounders, we have given the 
accession code of the documents in square 
brackets. This will help you access these 
documents at CED or under DOCPOST. Write to 
us for schedule of charges for DOCPOST services. 
Also visit our website www.doccentre.org. 


We plan to provide updates to readers — newer 
issues, debates, and references. If you wish to 
receive the updates, please fill in the form in the 
pull-out and send it to CED. Updates will also be 
available at www.doccentre.org/ngorr.html. We 
hope to provoke you to respond and make your 
own contributions. You can send us anything from 
a paragraph to ten pages. We will use the good 
contributions in future updates and put them in 
our documentation files. The last word has not 
been written! It is waiting for you. 
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STRUCTURAL 
CHANGE 


A DEAD END 


Since the sixties, a number of youth have been working with 
marginalised people in an attempt to organise them and fight for their 
rights and survival. Issues like land, housing rights, minimum wages, 

and displacement have been taken up. These efforts were part of the 
movement for structural change, for an upheaval that was to overturn 
the existing structure of injustice. 


While many had political roots ranging from the Lohiaites to the 
Marxist-Leninists, there was a distinct move away from existing political 
parties. A non-party political process was being articulated. 


Three decades on, we are left with some significant movements like the 
Chipko Andolan, the Narmada Bachao Andolan, and the National 
Fishermen’s Forum. We also have significant institutions like the village 
sanghams, labour unions and cooperatives. However, while we are 
making attempts to get various streams of efforts together on common 
platforms, Structural Change does not seem to be in sight. Most of us are 
involved in our own struggles and immediate issues. Efforts towards 
Structural Change have reached a dead end. 
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The Struggle for 
Structural Change 
pe 


Concerted efforts at structural change in socio- 
economic and political relations took root in India 
only in the latter part of the twentieth century. 


The movements of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century were basically social movements, 
rooted in religion — either in Christianity through 
missionaries, or through Hindu reformists in reaction 
to Christian missionaries — and in the invasion of 
Western Culture. Voluntary efforts were mainly 
welfare and charitable works. ‘These too were rooted 
mainly in religion and a few individual good works. 


During the Independence Movement however, 
voluntary efforts were mostly directed towards 
achieving independence and political and economic 
reforms within that paradigm. ‘The movement cut 
across barriers of religion, class, caste, and even gender. 
Ideological differences were buried and various strands 
of thinking and practice for an egalitarian political 
economy and Structural Change worked towards one 
goal — political independence. ‘The communists and 
the socialists, though present, were subsumed in 
different ways within the Freedom Movement, which 
represented a grand coalition. 


After a brief post-independence lull, the Structural 
Change agenda came into its own. 


It emerged with the realisation that the essential 
conditions of poverty and inequality cannot change 
unless the socio-economic structure is transformed. 
To most, mainly the Marxists, this transformation 
was possible only through a revolution. ‘Thus the 
’60s and ’70s saw the proliferation of various other 
strands: from the Gandhian and the Lohiaite and 
the Peoples’ War Group, to liberation theology, with 
youth deciding to work in the villages. Some of 
them even formed politically independent groups. 


‘This trend also affected many of those engaged in 
welfare efforts, as youth from missions took up long 
term development programmes, and then 
conscientisation (awareness building) and 
mobilisation (into Sanghams) work. There was a 
heady air of expectation and hope that fuelled these 
processes until the early ‘90s — diverse and 
independent processes often at loggerheads with 
each other. But all working towards Structural 
Change. Revolution was round the corner. 


Except for the nghtwing Swatantra Party, and the 
RSS-inspired Jan Sangh, later the Bharatiya Janata 
Party, most dissent had leftist leanings. Efforts were 
based on secular, rationalist initiatives, with capture 
of State Power ‘by the people, for the people’ as 
the driving force. 


Meanwhile, subaltern identities like Dalits, Adivasis or 
Backwards, long oppressed and neglected in the march 
towards Structural Change, began asserting themselves 
demanding their share of the ‘pie in the sky.’ 


But overall, the po/itics of dissent remained mainly 
on the fringes. Dominant currents of dissent were 
co-opted into the establishment. The ruling Indian 
National Congress took the wind out of the 
Socialists soon after Independence. Then the 
Communists were co-opted. This led to the birth 
of the ‘spring thunder’, the so-called “Naxalite’ 
movement. That thunder is now a distant rumble, 
and the other secular initiatives have entered middle 
age with loss of youth and innocence. ‘The ‘Trade 
Union movement too, from militant social change, 
turned to ‘economist’ demands. Similarly, Left 
Action Groups and NGOs working in the 
organisation mode are now into projects for poverty 
alleviation and advocacy for better policy. The 
Revolution is in retreat. 


J 7, a 
Sarvodaya ae. 


Many Gandhians (like Vinoba Bhave, Jayaprakash 
Narayan, JC Kumarappa and others) pursued 
development work with Gandhi as their spiritual 
guide. Vinoba Bhave convened a conference in 
Sevagram in March 1948 that gave birth to a new, 
rather loose brotherhood of those who believed in 
“the principle of the purity of means for the 
attainment of noble objectives.” Named as 
Sarvodaya Samaj, the “various organisations like 
the All India Spinners Association, All India Village 
industries Association, the Hindustani Talim Sangh, 
Goseva Sangh and the Hindustani Prachar Sabha 
were to be affiliated according to certain rules and 
regulations. In due course, however, all these 
organisations got merged into the Sarva Seva Sangh 
in order to function under a common umbrella.” 


Thereafter, Vinoba Bhave became the leading light 
of the Gandhian process of social change and 
reconstruction incorporating Khadi, village 
industries and the Bhoodan movement. Jayaprakash 
Narayan, revolutionary socialist of 1942 fame, joined 
Vinoba Bhave in the mid-fifties, but parted company 
in 1975 when Vinoba Bhave asked him to give up 
the struggle against the government. Jayaprakash 
Narayan did not agree and made an attempt at 
transforming the Gandhian humanist vision into a 
revolutionary movement to bring such a society 
into existence. According to him Vinoba Bhave’s 
movement could not create the long-lasting 
widespread moral force needed for socio-political 
change. 


Taken from: Pradhan H Prasad, Gandhi, Marx and 
India: An Alternative Path of Progress. Manak 
Publications Pvt. Ltd. Delhi. 1994. [B.Q31.P3]. 


Further readings on Gandhi 


SC Biswas, Gandhi: Theory and Practice. Social 
Impact and Contemporary Relevance. Indian 
Institute of Advanced Studies, Shimla. 1990. 
[B.Q31a.B60]. 


Kamala Chowdhury, Gandhi: the Voice in the 
Wilderness No More. National Foundation of India, 
New Delhi. 1994. [R.Q31a.601]. 


‘National Alliance for Sarvodaya: Report of the 1st 
Convention.’ Lokayan Bulletin, New Delhi. 
14.4.1998. [J.Q31a.0198LOK21]. 


David Ross and S Mahendra Kanthi, Gandhian 
Economics: Sources, Substance and Legacy. 


Prasad Publications Bangalor 
; e. 
[B.Q31a.R60]. ° ‘7 


Total Revolution 


The Sarvodaya Movement was beginning to lose 
momentum by the late sixties. Patronage by the 
government sapped It of creative energy. Coupled 
with the decline in institutional self-renewal, and 
the lack of dynamic thinking within the movement, 
it fossilised into pious intentions, stereotyped 
programmes, and a mass of vested interests. 
There was very little by way of fresh blood reaching 
the movement. 


In the late sixties and early seventies, the student 
communities were fired by dissenting ideologies. 
lt was a time when, in spite of more than 20 years 
of independence and a republican constitutional 
arrangement, development had not tackled the 
basic structural roots of poverty, under- 
development, and discrimination. Students were 
agitating against the increasing authoritarian 
tendencies of the Prime Minister, blatant corruption 
that gripped the state apparatus, nepotism of the 
ruling elite, and utter failure of the ‘garibi hatao’ 
dispensation. One strand of the movement, 
especially in Gujarat and Bihar, was mobilised by 
Jayprakash Narayan into the Total Revolution that 
finally toppled Indira Gandhi and brought in the 
first non-Congress government at the end of the 
Emergency in 1977. 


In the aftermath, while some of the youth went into 
politics, party political processes and institutions, 
many spurned that route and took to non-party 
political processes. Formerly members of the 
Chatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahini and Rashtriya Seva 
Dal, they became active in various people’s 
movements and organisations. These included 
activists like Medha Patkar and organisations like 
Abhiyan, Ekta Parishad and more explicitly political 
formations like the Samata Andolan. Thus one 
strand of the politics of dissent, still remains alive. 


In some diffused way, Sarvodayan values underlie 
most non-party political processes today. 


Further readings 


Jayaprakash Narayan, The Tota! Revolution. Sarva 
Seva Sangh Prakashan, Varanasi. 1975. 
[B.Q31.N2]. 


Krishnabai Nimbkar, A Political Dissenter’s Diary: 
1970-1978. \International Book Service, Pune. 
1978. [B.A72.N1]. 


Indradeep Sinha, Real face of JP’s Total 


Revolution. CPl, New Delhi. November, 1974. 
[R.Q31.24]. 


Naxalism 


The Naxalite Movement was a major strand of 
dissent in response to the co-optation of the 
Communist movement into mainstream politics. It 
took an extremist Marxist-Leninist line. Many student 
youth, especially in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal 
and Kerala formed support groups and front 
Organisations, which fed into the movement. 


The movement got its name from the peasant upsurge 
at Naxalbari, a village in Darjeeling district, in May 
1967. The peasants along with their leadership formed 
themselves into the Communist Party of India (Marxist- 
Leninist) on Lenin's birthday in 1969. The movement 
drew radical elements from the communist movement, 
as well as middle class youth and students, who took 
the movement to remote areas of Telangana, tribal 
areas of Dandakaranya, and to the Dalits of Bihar. 


The Naxalite Movement sought to address basic socio- 
economic issues that give rise to social conflicts and 
tensions. It identified the fulcrum of its approach as 
land and land-based cultures, which need to be 
addressed as they define the basic fabric of the 
society and the endemic violence. It is this approach, 
along with the forms of struggle and organisation, 
which became the alternative for the exploited 
sections who were in search of solutions to social 
problems and the violence of existence. 


Ideologically, the movement found itself fragmented 
as every nuance of Leninism and Maoism tended to 
create its own breakaway group. 


The movement is still sustained in Bihar, North Andhra 
Pradesh and Eastern Maharashtra, mostly in the 
adivasi areas, despite heavy state repression of the 
more militant groups.Today in certain areas of 
Dandakaranya, militants feel that they have “broken 
the back of the exploiters” locally through struggles, 
and are now engaged in constructive activities. They 
have been organising people into work teams. The 
People’s March of May-June 1999 reported that the 
work teams have been set up for agricultural 
production, i.e. clearing/ preparing the land, building 
mud-banks for water, cutting grass to thatch roofs of 
huts, etc. They have also set up seed co-operatives 
and co-operatives for selling forest produce. 


In Bastar about 180 co-operatives have been 
functioning successfully. 


The cooperatives developed by the movement are 
different from mainstream cooperatives in that they 
take into consideration: 


1. The differentiation of people in rural society into 
categories with respect to land and the direct 
involvement of the poor in the co-operatives. 


2. The functioning of people’s co-operatives as an 
integral part of the production system with benefits 
accruing internally to the members of the society. 


3. The ability to make the poor independent of the 
society's power structures and exploitation 
processes. 


Taken from: 


“ Prelude to Naxalbari, Frontier. May, 1999 
[C.R13c.FRO160599]. 


* Pankaj Dutt, Fighting for Democratic Space, Frontier. 
January, 1999. [C.Q31.FRO240199]. 


Further readings 


Samar Sen and others, Naxalbari and After: A Frontier 
Anthology — Part Il. Kathashilpa, Calcutta. December, 
1978. This volume compiles contributions in Frontier 
under the headings: Strategy and Tactics, Appraisals, 
and Documents. It also has a brief five-page account 
of the background and cross-currents of the Naxalbari 
movement. [B.R13c.S60]. 


Arup Kumar Sen, Naxa/bari and After. Economic and 
Political Weekly, Vol.XX. 02/12/1995. p3093. 
[J.H11.021295EPW48]. 


V Prabhakar, The Bamboo Struggle of Tribals in 
Dandakaranya. People’s Resistance, Vol.2. No.3. 
August-October. 1995. [R.R13c.602]. 


Khagen Das, Woes of the Black Diamond Producers. 
People’s Resistance, Vol.2. No.3. August-October. 
1995. [R.R13c.602]. 


Committee of Concerned Citizens, /n Search of 
Democratic Space: Documentation of the efforts of 
the CCC to bring people’s aspirations and the right 
to live with dignity (as opposed to violence and 
counter violence) on to the agenda of the Naxalite 
movements and Governments. CCC, Hyderabad. 
August, 1998 [R.R13c.603]. 


ll interventions in favour of the poor, which alter the 
Aes socio-economic position of different entities 

operating in the market, can be termed as those which 
induce structural changes. Such changes can be induced by 
autonomous forces such as peasant movements for the 
redistribution of land and enforcement of tenurial rights, or 
organisations of rural labour fighting for higher wages and better 
living conditions. However, structural changes induced by state 
intervention have become increasingly important over a period 
of time. In a democratic polity, state action is itself determined 
by the wishes of the people expressed through electoral and 
legislative processes as well as by the pressures exerted by 
the poor through their organised strength. 


The interventions by the state... are basically redistributive in 
nature. Some of them are confiscatory as in the case of 
redistribution of surplus land acquired from the large landowners 
after imposition of ceiling on land holdings. However, most of 
the measures are not confiscatory, but represent a preferential 
share for the poor out of incremental income, wealth, credit, 
jobs etc., from the society, mobilised and allocated through the 
mechanism of the state. Confiscatory reforms are a rarity in 
the post-World War situation, especially in democratic societies. 


The biggest of confiscatory reforms were witnessed in East 
Asia, including the People’s Republic of China and Japan, in 
the immediate post-war period under authoritarian regimes 
subscribing to diametrically different ideologies. Confiscatory 
reforms are revolutionary and are therefore far-reaching in their 
consequences. They accelerate structural changes by at once 
abolishing the privileges enjoyed hitherto by a few, thus severely 
undermining their socio-economic clout, even as the socio- 
economic position of the large majority is lifted up. This explains 
why the reduction in poverty has been dramatic in such 
societies, growth rates in GDP have accelerated and contrary 
to the expectation, growth has been associated with decline in 
inequality. Historically, most other countries including India in 
the post-war climate have been destined for redistributive 
reforms of a gradual or evolutionary nature. The obvious 
consequence is the uneasy co-existence of different interest 
groups, which explains the slow rate of structural change, slow 
reduction in poverty and indeed slow rate of growth in output 


The Agenda for Structural Change 


CH Hanumantha Rao, Attack On Poverty 
and Deprivation, Role of Structural Change 
and Structural Adjustment. Mainstream. 
January 18, 1995. Pg. 11. 
[C.U00a.280195MNS 11]. 


Other readings on Structural Change 


Andre Beteille, /nequality and Social 
Change. Oxford University Press, Delhi. 
1972. [B.Q10.B60]. 


YIP Action Groups, Papers on 
Development and Rural Poverty. Young 
India Project, Penukonda. 1988. 
[B.KO2.Y3M/Y60B]. 


Papers and discussions during the study 
circles of a Collective of Southern NGOs 
and action groups. Some chapters: 


e Development Approaches 


e Development Ideology and Problems, 
Issues and Struggles of the Masses 


e Farmers Agitation: A Class Analysis 
e Development Models for India 


e Development of the Dependent Groups 
in the context of the Politics of the 
Dominant Groups: The role of Activist 
Groups 


e A critical response to ‘Action Groups/ 
Voluntary Organisations: A factor in 
Imperialist Strategy’ by Prakash Karat 


Samajvadi Jan Parishad, Socialist 
Perspective: On Some_ Important 
Ideological and Policy Issues. Samajvadi 
Jan Parishad, Thane. December, 1994. 
[R.Q31.4]. 


People’s Struggles 


The seventies and after Saw a spate of local national parks and sanctuaries, crucial support 
popular movements against displacement and also came from outside. Urban activists provided 
marginalisation. These were in reaction to logistical and media support, and mobilised 
depredations by the State that favoured an financial resources. : 
industrial complex and development of a 
modernised economy. In mainland east, it was | ‘People’s Movements’ materialised when personal 
in Jharkhand, Baliapal, Gandhamardhan, Chilka, Stakes became high, when ‘development’ of the 
and in tribal Telangana and in the north, it was | Modernisation persuasion impinged on livelihoods 
the ‘Chipko’ Andolan. — the loss of access to, and control over land, water, 
and forests. Large doses of revolutionary rhetoric 
For the Fish-Workers’ Movement in south-west and dogged efforts of activists — political parties, 
India, the Narmada Movement in the Narmada __ non-party political groups, ‘non-political’ social- 
basin, and the struggles of forest-dwellers in action groups, and individuals — certainly helped. 


This was a struggle of local communities in north India to protect their The Chipko 
environmental resources and livelihood. The people, especially women, took Andolan 
on the timber mafia that was indiscriminately destroying the local forests. - 

They literally chipkoed (hugged) the trees, when the contractors came to cut . 
them down. 


iD © 


The movement, which met with success, has been projected as a success of 
the then fledgling environmental movement, which it is. But it must be 
remembered that this was a local movement, for local resources, with local 
participation and local leadership. No doubt there was outside support that 
was crucial, but the motivation and mobilisation of local communities originated 
from local compulsions. 


Further readings 


Chandi Prasad Bhatt, The Chipko Andolan: Forest 
Conservation Based on People’s Power. Environment 


and Urbanisation, Vol.2. No.1. April, 1990. J Bandopadhya, Chipko Movement: Of Floated Myths 


and Floated Realities. Economic and Political Weekly, 


Cae. : Mumbai. Vol.XXXIV. April, 1999. p.880-882. 
Harsh Dobhal, Chipko: Social Background of an | £60,0499EPW880]. 10 years after, this article 
Environmental Movement. Mainstream, New Delhi. examines the created myths about CHIPKO - the 
Vol.XXX. January, 1992. [J.E60.0192MNSO3]. movement was neither one of ‘deep ecology’, nor was 


J Bandopadhya and Vandana Shiva, The Chipko _ it feminist or a predominantly women’s movement. 
Movement Against Limestone Quarrying in Doon Further, the tactic of hugging the tree was not 
Valley. Lokayan, Delhi. 5:3. June, 1987. predominantly used. The name ‘Chipko’ meant 


[J.E60.0687LOK 18]. embrace rather than hug. 


Chhattisgarh Mukti Morcha 


The CMM (Chhattisgarh Mukti Morcha) grew out ol a spontaneous 
strike of the manual workers of the Dalli Rajhara iron ofe mines In 


June 1977. 

While it fought for wage raises and housing allowances, it also began 
anti-liquor and anti-gambling campaigns, with the support of women 
workers. It also fought government officials who were siphoning off 
drought-relief funds and succeeded in getting relief for the villagers 
around the mines. 

When the mine workers were on strike, villages nearby sent sacks of 
rice to help them survive. When mine fires destroyed the fields of 
some villagers, the union fought for and succeeded in getting 
compensation for the villagers. They also did protective work to 
prevent further fires. 


The people of the villages around Dalli Rajhara are the main users of 
the Shaheed Hospital, a two-storeyed, 50-bed hospital with an 
operation theatre, pathology laboratory and labour room, built by the 
mine workers. Many of the mine workers received training in health 
and work in the hospital after their shift in the mines. Others work as 
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Kerala were first aimed at protecting their 

livelihood, threatened by the introduction of 
mechanised craft, and the turning of self-employed men 
into wage labourers. The movement developed a large 
support base, with the help of which it was able to 
finally engage in a struggle against international interests 
that were pressurising India to open its marine resources 
to the detriment of both the traditional fishing 
communities and the mechanised industry. 


Bs efforts at organising traditional fishworkers of 


The National Fishermen’s Forum is one of the few 
success stories ot unlonisation in the unorganised sector. 
Pioneering work among the traditional unorganised 
working class that has a great impact on the industry, 
and on policies not only at the local and regional 
level, but also at the national level, is rare. That such 
an effort endures, and spreads, is rarer still, 


National Fishermen’s Forum 


bring out 


volunteers for health campaigns in the area and help 
booklets on basic healthcare in simple language. 


The CMM has taken up a large number of issues, ranging : 
from the fight for basic facilities like waler and sanitation to 
tree plantation drives and campaigns against deforestation. 


Taken from: 

Cheryl Kanekar, /n memory of Comrade Shankar 
Guha _ Niyogi. VOICE, Bombay. July, 
1998.[ELDOC6001 764] 

Also see ; 
Citizen’s Committee, Behind the Industrial 


Smokescreen: Chhattisgarh Workers Struggle for a 
just share in India’s Industrial Development. A Citizens 
Committee Report, New Delhi. March, 1992. 
[R.GO0.600). 

Anil Sadgopal, Sangharsha aur Nirman: Shankar 
Guha Niyogi aur unka naye Bharatka Sapna (Hindi). 
Rajkamal Prakashan, New Delhi. September, 1993. 
[B.H23d.S1]. 


But like all organised forces of dissent, its reach 
has weakened considerably with the opening up 
of the Indian economy, and with the intensification 
of contemporary forms of economic globalisation. 


More information and analysis 


National Fishermen’s Forum, Protect Waters, 
Protect Life: The Kanyakumari March Souvenir 
1989. NFF, Trivandrum. 1989. [R.K51.612]. 
Essays: Environmental problems in India: Need 
to protect waters and protect life by Tom Kocherry; 
National Perspective of Fisheries and the NFF by 
Pranab Roy, Secretary, NFF; Fish Ecology and 
fishworkers’ struggles in Kerala by AJ Vijayan. 


P Ibrahim, Evolution of Capitalist Relations in the 
Fishing Economy of Kerala. Social Action, |SI- 
Delhi. Vol.43 No.1. January-March, 1993. 
[J.L12a.010193SOA73]. 


Tom Kocherry, Indian Fisheries over 50 years. 


Books for Change, Bangalore. 1998. [Available 
at CED: Rs. 30/-]. 


e Narmada Bachao Andolan is one of 
the earliest networks of organisations 
working in the Narmada basin that 
subsequently spawned collective action against 
the network of large, medium and small dams 
on the river. Mobilising support among oustees 
of various Narmada projects and urban-based 
environmentalists, the movement was able to 
forge links with the media, and among 
international networks of Southern and 
Northern NGOs. It caught the imagination of 
the People’s Movements, NGOs, and gained 
credibility with left-wing political institutions, 
that are traditionally suspicious of institutions 
and networks that do not occupy positions in 
the formal political sector. 


At once a network, a campaign, a collective 
action programme, and a people’s movement, 
the Andolan effectively brought the message of 
the inherent destructiveness of dominant 
modernisation ideology to urban drawing rooms. 


It was also the meeting point where diverse non- 
party political and ‘progressive’ social action 
groups and individuals could articulate and 
promote an ideological alternative to the 
dominant prevalent model. 


NARMADA BACHAO 
ANDOLAN 


Readings on the Narmada Issue 


Narmada Bachao Andolan, Towards Sustainable and Just 
Development: The People’s Struggle in the Narmada Valley. 
NBA. October, 1992. [R.E21b.194M/602B). 


Arundhati Roy, The Greater Common Good. Frontline. June, 
1999. [C.E21b.040699FRN]. 


Rajiv Bhartar, The Narmada Valley Project: Development 
or Destruction. Kalpavriksh, New Delhi. 1985. [R.E21b.603]. 


Ashvin Shah, Water for Gujarat: An Altemative: Technical 
Overview of the flawed Sardar Sarovar Project and a 
Proposal for a Sustainable Altemative. Jan Vikas Andolan. 
1993. [B.E21b.S60)]. 


Justice BG Kolse Patil, The Status of Manibeli Oustees. 
Indian People’s Tribunal on Environment and Human Rights 
(IPTEHR), Bombay. August, 1993. [R.E60.602]. 


Vikas Adhyayan Kendra, Megamyths of the Narmada Valley 
Project, Facts against Myths. March, 1994 Vol.1 No.8. 
[C.E21b.e010394). 


Just Released 


Sanjay Sangvai, The River and Life: People’s Struggle in the 
Narmada Valley. Earthcare Books, Chennai. [Available at 
CED: Rs. 150/-]. 


References on other Movements 


Chilika Bachao Andolan, Chilika: Voice of the People. A booklet of the andolan explaining the issues 
involved, and listing out the various actions and objectives of the movement. [R.H54.600). 


Kashtakari Sanghatana. Fifteen years of Struggle 1978-1993. Photocopy. A detailed historical analysis 
and reflection on their work after fifteen years of activism. 1993. [R.L15.601] [R.L15.4]. 


People’s Union for Democratic Rights (PUDR), Bheeta Maati:Our Soil, Our Earth, Our Home — A report 
on Baliapal Missile Base and People’s Struggle. PUDR, Delhi. August, 1988. p28. [R.K02a.20]. 


PUDR, Netarhat: In the Line of Fire. PUDR, Delhi. October, 1994. [R.K02a.4]. 


PUDR, The Story of Hadmatiya: Adivasi Struggles in South Rajasthan. PUDR, Delhi. May, 1991. [R.E23d.2]. 
Sujata Patel, Baliapal Agitation: Socio-Economic Background. Economic and Political Weekly 24/12. 
p.604. March 25, 1989. [J.KO2a.89EPW604]. | ) 
A Victory for the Struggle Against the proposed TISCO Plant at Gopalpur, Orissa. Ecologist Asia, 
Bombay. Vol.5. No.5. September, 1997. [J.K02a.010997ECAS]. 
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The Widespread Assertion of Subaltern Identities 


Fifty years of reservations, promises by a ‘socialist’ 
Congress, and by the State as provider have not 
redressed the consequences of centuries of 
subjugation and marginalisation. But they have 
aroused tremendous expectations. 


A result of the early social movements and 
heightened expectations has been a consistent 
rise in Dalit consciousness. This assertion has 
assumed complex forms. Taking their cue from 
the Black Consciousness Movement in the 
United States, are the Dalit Panthers. Dalits are 
now asserting their right to be the arbiters of 
their own fate, and have questioned the right of 
‘outsiders’, including NGOs to speak on their 


behalf. ‘he assertion is slowly spreading to rural 
areas too. 


Similar developments have taken place among 
Adivasi communities. This was not so much an 
assertion of a social identity as in the case of the 
Dalits. It was in response to an expropriation of 
their livelihoods, resulting from economic 
exploitation by the State and modern 
development of natural resources. Adivasis have 
also been politically marginalised and reduced to 
minorities in their own lands. The ‘North-East’ 


continues to be a ‘different’ problem altogether 


Tudum Debba 


(the Beat of the Drum) 


Tribals of Warangal and Khamman Districts were fed 
up of being ‘spoken for’ by outsiders - government, its 
officials, academics, missionaries. Even the NGOs, 
People’s War Group and other splinter ML groups were 
‘outsiders’. 


Being in a predominantly ‘revolutionary’ region, with 
an increasing number of NGOs operating in the area, 
a great degreee of sensitisation had taken place. But 
the old order of misgovernance and misplaced, alien 
priorities led to the local communities beginning to 
assert their own identities and taking matters into their 
own hands. In 1997, tribals employed as teachers, 
other government employees, and some local leaders 
formed the tudum debba. Their stand was that they 
could handle their own affairs, and did not need to be 
mediated for, by any outsider, no matter how good or 
well intentioned. 


Their ideological stance was quite clear — largely rooted 
in revolutionary rhetoric. The institutional framework 
too was quite weak and the decision making process, 


at a nascent stage. Yet it must be said that the process 
was important. 


After the 1999 elections however quite a few of them 
parted ways and joined mainstream political parties. 
A few even joined extremist groups. 


Long before the Independence Movement had become a national 
movement, the tnbal areas of the east in mainland India were in 
a state of ferment. This was in the tribal areas that were apportioned 
to West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa after independence during the 
States’ Reorganisation in the ‘50s. Starting as strong anti-British 
Struggles, they tumed into a movement against the non-tribal 
invasion by traders and industries, and the subsequent alienation 
of resources of the area from local communities to the invasive 


elite, to surrounding urban agglomerations, and to a larger industrial 
complex. 


Apart from major successful political party formations that 
emerged from these struggles, a rich and diverse range of 
institutions and local/community initiatives and struggles have 
spawned by this movement. 


This region was in the forefront of the struggle against large 
projects — multipurpose and irrigation dams, industrial 
undertakings, mining, and recently, a defence test-firing range. 


Some readings 


Arvind N Das, Jharkhand Aborted Once Again. Economic and 
Political Weekly. Vol.XXXIIIl No.45. Mumbai. 1998. p.2827. 
[L12.1198EPW2827]. 


THE us 
BHOOMI x4 
SENA 


The Sena is an organisation of tribals in northem Maharashtra, 
which emerged after the land grab movement initiated by left 
parties in 1970. Adivasi leaders were disillusioned by the 
largely ‘symbolic’ character of the movement. Kaluram, an 
Adivasi activist, began to investigate the illegal usurpation of 
land by the Savkars, with the active participation of the 
people. In the process the Bhoomi Sena was born. Its 
identity was predominantly Adivasi, with Adivasis in control. 


Resurgence and Development 


...(The) central leadership or the ‘Vanguard Group’ (of the 
Bhoomi Sena)... encouraged the Adivasis to take local 
action in their own villages according to their own priorities 
and collective deliberations. Not only were outsiders not 
allowed to dictate what should be done, Bhoomi Sena itself 
shunned ‘centralism’ of any sort. The role of the ‘centre’, 
ie. the ‘ Vanguard Group’ that developed, consisted of 


* catalytic, supportive, co-ordinating and synthesising 
tasks; 


¢ learning from local (village-level) struggle and 
disseminating their experiences and methods; 


¢ coming to the assistance of local struggle when this 
was needed; 


The 
_ Sharkhand 
@ Movement 


Alex Ekka, Whither Jharkhand? Social Action. Vol.46 
No.2. New Delhi. April-June, 1996. [J.L12a.0696SOA2). 
Issues before the Jharkhand after formation of the Jharkhand 
Area Autonomous Council, viz. increasing hold of MNCs, 
increasing tensions in tribal solidarity, and corruption in public life. 


Walter Fernandes, Jharkhand or Vanachal, Where are 
the Tribals? Economic and Political Weekly. Vol.33. 
Mumbai. October, 1998. [J.L12.1098EPW2770). 


Vanachal is symbolic of the subaltems reasserting themselves 
without a clear cut ideology and of the status quo-ist forces co- 
opting them. Can one develop an ideology of federalism, 
decentralisation and autonomous economy? 


organising mass demonstrations in support of local 
struggles and co-ordinating wider struggles on specific 
representing local gnevances in government offices, 
courts, etc; 

conducting investigations to identify the nature and 
causes of injustice and exploitation; 


developing selective external contacts for obtaining 
support and assistance for the movement; and 


organising ‘conscientisation camps’ called shibirs for 
collective analysis by the Adivasis of their struggles, 
from which the meaning of their struggle is being 
progressively conceptualised to give the movement an 
increasingly autonomous direction. 


Taken from: 

GV Anis and Others, Bhoomi Sena : a Land Army. 
Development: Seeds of Change. Rome. 1981:1. pp 6. 
[R.Q12.17] 

A brief sketch of the movement with extract from a dialogue with the 
Vanguard Group. 


Also see 

GVS de Silva and others, Bhoomi Sena: A struggle for People’s 
Power. NIBM, Mumbai. A mimeograph. August, 1978. 
([R.L12a.601]. 

Some interesting chapters: ‘A Decade of Struggle’, The Method of 


Bhoomi Sena (mobilisation through conscientisation to organisation)’, 
‘Bhoomi Sena within a Perspective of Social Change’. 


Dalit Cultural and 
Political Assertion 


From the ‘achhut’ (untouchable) and ‘atisudra’ of 
the turn of the twentieth century, the large majority 
in the community initially accepted with gratitude 
Gandhiji’s new coinage ‘harijan’ (children of god) 
to escape the indignity of their earlier appellation. 
However, in the decades after independence, the 
term appeared to many within the community as 
patronising condescension. They preferred the neutral 
‘Scheduled Castes’ found in the Indian Constitution. 


It was in 1972 that a radical group in Maharashtra 
constituted the Dalit Panthers, patterned after black 
groups in America. The emphasis was on cultural 
assertion, pride and self-respect, with a central role 
for protest dalit literature. 


‘There is in the word itself an inherent denial of 
pollution, karma and caste hierarchy’. And more 
recently, the ambit of the term ‘Dalit’ has been widened 
to embrace other oppressed categories, possibly as 
part of the growing consciousness to build a larger 
alliance of all disenfranchised and exploited groups. 


Organised political assertion by dalits as a separate 
group in North India is a comparatively recent 


Taken from: 


Speaking for themselves 


Gopal Guru, Dalit Cultural Movement and Dialectics of Dalit Politics in 
Maharashtra. Vikas Adhyayan Kendra, Mumbai. November, 1997. 
[Available at CED Rs. 30/-]. 


The Mudhouse writers (Subaltern) used cultural forms to radicalise Dalit 
politics. However most of it was colonised by the State and dominant 
forces like the Congress. A few Dalit women did resist the domination and 
tned to articulate the aspirations of the Dalit. But the Dalit literary establishment 
resisted this. The Subaltem writers must tackle the Dalit literary establishment 
on the one hand and the colonising State on the other. ; 


Gopal Guru, Human Rights and the Dalits: The Gr, 
; eat C 
Delhi. August, 2000. [C.LI8.010800GC}, oncern. IGSSS, 


The Dalit perspective does not take a voluntarist view that Human Rights 
are bestowed for all people to enjoy. It assumes that the right to be hana 
is not State constituted, but is historically constituted through the const 

struggle for ‘Manuski’ (human treatment) ak 


Smita Namla, Broken People: Caste Violence Aqai , 
gainst India’s ‘Un / 
Human Rights Watch, New York. March, 1999. [B.L11b H1] ayy 


Harsh Mander, Dalit Status and An Agenda for State Intervention. Anubhav, March 1997. [J.L16.0397ANU4] 


phenomenon. This was symbolised by the 
Bahujan Samaj Party which came to power 1n 
Uttar Pradesh in 1993. The new assertion of 
the dalits, as a separate self-conscious political 
entity, is in some ways parallel! to classical 
Marxist ‘class consciousness’ because it 
signifies an awareness of suppression and 
consequent organised mass action to fight this 
oppression. But it simultaneously runs 
fundamentally counter to Marxian class 
consciousness, because the basis of a shared 
identity is not one’s position in the mode of 
production but in ritual caste hierarchy. 


What has to be seen is to what extent this new 
dalit political assertion will address the problems 
of the ‘lower depths’ of the dalits, i.e. the 
scavengers and others in traditional ‘unclean’ 
occupations, dalit women, landless labourers, 
bonded labourers, unorganised unskilled workers 
in urban slums, etc. This experience will have 
important implications not only for future modes 
of political organisation and assertion of the dalits, 
but also for the nature of effective state intervention 


for dalits. 


Chandra Bhan Prasad and SS Bechain, When non-Dalit commentators 
err. Hindu, Chennai. January, 2000. [C.R17.040100HIN). 


There is a growing tendency among non-Dalit scholars to talk of Dalit 
Rights passionately, but at the same time debunk their movement and 
leadership. 


Daya Pawar and Sambhaji Bhagat, We are not your Monkeys. A video 
film by Anand Patwardhan (5 minutes). A Dalit Critique of the Ramayana 
Legend, presented through a song. [V.L11.236]. 


BR Ambedkar, ‘Riddle of Rama and Krishna’, Appendix No.1 of Part Ill of 


the Book Riddles of Hinduism. Dalit Sahitya Akademy, Bangalore. 1 
[R.L40a.7]. 1 


VT Rajshekar, A Recipe for Revolution: A Humanist and Marxist 
Interpretation of the Grand Alliance of the Sufferers and Co-Sufferers. 
Dalit Sahitya Akademy, Bangalore. 1985. [R.Q31.18]. 


Ceeenaieel Periphery to Centre: Analysis of the Paradigm of 
obalisation, Casteism and Dalitism. Ambedkar Resource C 

1098, (BUS entre, Tumkur. - 
Some websites: www.ambedkar.org , www.dalit.org 
www.dalitindia.com, www.dalitchristians.com 


Tribals 


Partha Mukherji, The Gorkhaland Movement: Some 
Theoretical Formulations and Propositions. Social Action, 
New Delhi. Vol.46 No.2. April-June, 1996. 
[J.S17.0696SOA2]. 


»BD Sharma, National Front for Tribal Self-Rule. Tide 
Turned: The Makings of Tribal Self-Rule in the First 
Central Law in the Wake of the Bhuria Committee Report. 
Sahyog Pustak Kutir, New Delhi. 1997, [R.L12a.605]. 


Walter Fernandes and Arundhati Roy Chaudhury, Search 
for a Tribal Identity: The Dominant and the Subaltern. 
Social Action, New Delhi. Vol.43 No.1. January-March, 
1993. [J.L12.0393SOA08]. 


Suguna Pathy, Political Economy of the Ethnic Peoples 
in India: Some Reflections. Social Action, New Delhi. 
Vol.43 No.1. January-March, 1993. [J.L13.0393S0A41]. 


Ranajit Guha and others, Subaltern Studies: Writings on 
South Asian History and Society. A series of seven 
volumes brought out by the Oxford University Press. 
[B.M10.G20; B.M10.G15; B.M10.G14; B.M10.G13; 
B.M10.G39; B.M10.G45; B.M10.C23]. 
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Non-Party Political 
ProcesseSss 


By the end of the seventies, there was a flurry of activity at the grassroots level. ‘here were the 
Chhatra Yuva Sangharsh Vahini and similar organisations spawned after the JP movement in a kind 


of post-Gandhian formation. There were also post-emergency civ | 
formed by radical youth fired by the Latin American radical liberation movement 


formal left parties also started breaking away to form action groups. 


Many of these action groups were registered organisations and received foreign funds. A phenomenon 


that Prakash Karat of the CPI(M) decried as an attempt to divert radicalised youth into ‘non- 


revolutionary’ activities. Prof. Rajni Kothari however saw this as the emergence of a new non-party 


political process raising great expectations. 


The ‘grassroots’ movements and non-party 
formations posit a different social context from 
that of the ‘incrementalists’ or the 
revolutionaries. Their intervention comes at a 
time when existing institutions and theoretical 
models have run their course and there is a 
search for new instruments of political action. 
They are attempts to open alternative political 
spaces outside the usual arenas of party and 
government. 


It is an attempt at redefining the content of politics. 
Issues that were not seen as amenable to political 
action -— people’s health, rights to forests and 
community resources, even personal and 
primordial issues as are involved in the struggle 
for women’s rights - get defined as political. The 
struggle is not limited to economic and political 
demands, but is extended to cover ecological, 
cultural and educational issues as well. 


The need is for people to wage a sustained 
struggle not just against a particular local tyrant 
but against the larger social system. Not 
everyone involved in popular movements sees it 
in this manner. Many of them are too 
preoccupied with immediate struggles. Others 
are suspicious of abstractions and aggregates. 
In any case the conditions for concerted and 
consolidated action informed by an adequate 


theory are just not there. And yet there is 
enough evidence to suggest that underlying the 
micro-movements is a search and restlessness 
for both a more adequate understanding of the 
forces at work and a more adequate response 
to them. 


A more cohesive and comprehensive macro- 
formation is not yet in sight despite being widely 
recognised as necessary. On the whole, though, 
it would be a mistake to think of these action 
groups as_ political parties. Their role is neither 
antagonistic nor complementary to existing 
parties. It is a role at once more limited (in 
space and expanse) and more radical (taking 
up issues that parties have failed to). The 
individual effort may be expressed in micro-terms 
but it deals with conditions that are caused by 
larger macro structures. The non-party formations 
are thus to be viewed as part of a larger movement 
for global transformation in which non-state actors 
on the one hand and non-territorial crystallisations 
on the other are emerging, and playing new roles, 
taking up cudgels against imperialist forces. 


Adapted from: 


Rajni Kothari, The Non-Party Political Process. 
Economic and Political Weekly. Vol.XIX No.5. 
February, 1984. [R.Q40.688] [J.Q40.040284EPW]. 


| liberties groups and action groups 
s. Youth from the 


As various people’s Struggles gained ground, 
there was a multiplicity of groups, each involved 
in its own issues. There were attempts to 
articulate commonness as in Anandvan. But the 
coming together crystallised at the great Harsud 
Rally, creating formations like Jan Vikas Andolan, 
and National Alliance for Peoples’ Movement. 


‘The question is whether these processes can have 
a political impact and serve as an alternative 
political mechanism, outside the ambit of 
mainstream electoral party politics. 


Post-Harsud Networks 


The fragmentation and discord among non-party 
formations, especially between what are called NGOs 
and people’s struggles (mass-based, community-based, 
issue-based initiatives) has been a feature of the 
development scene in India since the early days of 
development efforts for Structural Change. The latter 
organised a series of meetings at which individuals 
and groups from both sides of the divide were able to 
come together for a dialogue. This process was 
cemented at the historic Harsud Rally in 1989, in 
which the NBA played a key role. It organised the 
rally to protest against the Narmada Projects in 
particular, using them as a symbol of the larger 
malaise — destructive development. 


Out of this series of meetings, the Jan Vikas Andolan 
was born at Bhopal in December 1989. There was 
general agreement on the need for concerted 
collective action: spelling out alternative stands on 
vital issues of development, advocating specific 
policies on these issues, and supporting people’s 
struggles against destructive and exploitative 
development policies and practices. 


But the collective was short-lived. The so-called 
people’s movements and mass-based initiatives 
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gathered under the banner of the Bharat Jan Andolan. 
Funding, its volume and its foreign sources, was a 
key sticky point. There was ideological reservation. 
Institutionalised development efforts were considered 
less progressive, less radical, and less relevant. NGOs 
were perceived to be collaborationist and detrimental 
to real revolution, and to real people’s development. 


The year 1993 brought into play a new initiative with 
political overtones. National Alliance of People’s 
Movements, a non-party forum, proposed to bring 
together the collective strength of various mass-based 
popular struggles and initiatives. The assumption was 
that there is widespread support for a people-based ~ 
development paradigm, which is weak because of 
dispersion and fragmentation. If popular struggles and 
initiatives could unite on a single platform, mainstream | 
political processes would eventually have to be 
responsive to their aspirations. 


These initiatives have been kept alive through the 
years. But the objective socio-economic-political 
reality of the last decade of the millennium suggests 
that the original objectives need to be reassessed, 
and their relevance in the present context re- 
examined. 


National Alliance of People's Movements, People's Resolve: Sadagi’ Samata’ Swaviamban 
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the core issue. 
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The Civil 
Liberties Groups 


One of the key developments that took place in the 
seventies was the emergence of civil liberties groups. 
Two factors gave an impetus to these groups that 
focussed on human rights in the face of state 
repression of genuine popular struggles of the 
exploited and oppressed. One was the emergence 
of radical groups within the Marxist political 
fraternity; the other was the nation-wide state 
repression in the mid-seventies by an increasingly 
vulnerable Prime Minister that resulted in the 
proclamation of national Emergency. 


These bodies were the meeting grounds for mutual 
interaction, mutual support and common collective 
action. NGOs and individuals, who otherwise had 
serious differences in perspective and strategy with 
radical and militant groups, were able to participate 
in common action with these political and quasi- 
political formations on issues of common concern. 
These groups also provided a forum for dialogue to 
take place, in an otherwise fragmented and mutually 
antagonistic arena. 
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Liberties 


AR Desai, Assault on Democratic Rights in 
Contemporary India. CG Shah Memorial Trust 
Publication, Bombay. 1985. [R.B83.28]. 


Indian Federation of Trade Unions, Tryst With 
Tyranny: Struggles for Democratic Rights. \FTU, 
Hyderabad. 1985. [R.B83.19]. 


India: An Unnatural Fate, Disappearances and 
Impunity in the Indian States of Jammu and Kashmir 


and Punjab. Amnesty International, UK. 1993. 
[R.B83.35]. 


Mumtaz Ali Khan, Human Rights and the Dalits. 


Uppal Publishing House, New Delhi. 1995. 
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Committee for Protection of Democratic Rights, Know 
Your Rights: A Handbook for Political Activists, Social 


Workers and Trade Unionists. CPDR, B 
[R.B83.17]. , Bombay. 1980. 


Corrine Kumar and others, Sacred Mountains 
Everywhere: Essays on the Violence of Universalisms 
Streelekha, Bangalore. 1995. [B.B83 K61] 2 


Smitu Kothari and Harsh Sethi, Rethinking Human 
Rights: Challenges for Theory and Action. New 
Horizon Press, New York. 1989. (B.B82.K60]. 


Rajni Kothari writes that the Western notions of 
civil society presume a homogenous society and 
where a fair degree of homogeneity does not exist, 
the State was supposed to create it. We face a 
situation in which such a conception of the State 
is proving inimical to the very diversity that defines 
our national identity. If the human rights movement 
in India ignores this distinctive historical context 
and the much more fundamental schisms and 
sources of destruction that have emerged — 
ecological, ethnic, gender-based — it is likely to 
be marginalised and, what is worse, fall prey to 
the very ills that it must come to grips with. 


Harsh Sethi says a liberal constitutionalist self- 
image, organisational structure, mode of 
functioning and activities cannot cope with the 
increased repression and expectation 
simultaneously. In an atmosphere characterised by 
increasing communalisation and violence, it almost 
appears as if civil groups have been squeezed out. 
Unless civil rights activity moves outside the 
specialised concern of a few groups and 
reconstitutes itself as a movement, the future will 
continue to be bleak. 


Most of the articles in this book are also available 
in Lokayan’s June 1987 issue: Some of them are: 


e Rajni Kothari, A Movement in Search of a 
Theory. Lokayan 5:4/5. June 1987. 
(J.B83.0687LOK17]. 


° Sadanand Menon, The Marginalisation of the 
Civil Liberties Movement. Lokayan, Delhi. 5:4/ 
5. June, 1987. [J.B83.0687LOK29]. 


° Harsh Sethi, Beyond the Fragments: The Civil 
Rights Groups Today. Lokayan, Delhi. 5:4/5. 
June, 1987 [J.B83.0687LOK65]. 


e Achyut Yagnik, Human Rights Movements: 
Some Yakshaprashna. Lokayan, Delhi, 5:4/5. 
June, 1987. [J.B83.0687LOK101], 


A People’s Science 
Movement 


e People’s Science Movement in Kerala, 
spearheaded by the Kerala Sastra Sahitya 
Parishad (Science-Literature Society) is a 

purely voluntary movement which emerged 
through the activities of a group of scientists, 
science writers, teachers and social workers. It 
was started in 1962 as a forum for the 
popularisation of science among the people. The 
activities included the publication of popular 
books, magazines and reports, study classes 
among the rural people, adult literacy 
programmes, science clubs and contests for 
students, informal training programmes for 
technicians and artisans, programmes on health- 
care and environment and action-oriented 
research. KSSP activists carried out these 
activities on a voluntary basis. These initiatives 
have won the acceptance of the people, who are 
closely involved in several of the programmes. 
Such a process of interaction has enabled the 
Parishad to sharpen further its understanding 
of the social reality and thus carve out a role for 
itself in the lives of the people. 


Taken from 


KP Kannan, A People’s Science Movement 
Development: Seeds of Change. Rome. 1981. 
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Mathew Zachariah and R Sooryamoorthy, 
Science for Social Revolution? Achievements and 
Dilemmas of a Development Movement: The 
Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad. Vistaar 
Publications, New Delhi. 1994. {[B.Q70.Z60]. 
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@ People’s Movements for 
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@ Genesis and Growth of KSSP 
e Challenges facing KSSP 
e Dilemmas of the People’s Education Movements 


Anil Sadgopal, Between Question and Clarity: 
The Place of Science in a People’s Movement. 
Science Today, Kishore Bharati Group, 
Hoshangabad. October, 1981. [R.Q70.602]. 


Ramachandra Guha, The Alternative Science 
Movement: An Interim Assessment. Lokayan, 
Delhi. 6:3. 1988.[R.Q70.0688LOKO07] 


An assessment of the basic ideas of the anti-westemn 
science paradigm. One stream centred around the 
Patriotic and People’s Science and Technology and the 
other associated with Ashis Nandy, Claude Alvares and 
Shiv Visvanathan. 


Participatory 


NGOs and 
Structural Change 


One of the beginnings of the non-party political process in the late SIXtles and bi: eeaan 
centred around radicalised student youth, especially from Christian organisations like the 
and YCS in Southern and Western India. Influenced by the liberation theology that emanated from 
Latin America, Christian youth along with others from Student Unions, Social Service Leagues and 
NSS formed themselves into Action Groups, known as Community Action Groups or Social Action 
Groups. Shashi Pandey described them as, “local groups and people-oriented organisations which 
engage in politics by incorporating indigenous ideas. By rephrasing and opposing the mainstream 
model of economic growth and top-down management based on western ideas, the main ingredients 
of the counter-model were justice (distribution and decentralized participation of the rural poor), 
indigenous values, and mass 
politics.” (Shashi Ranjan Pandey, 
Community Action for Social Justice: 
Grassroots Organisations in India. 
Sage Publications, New Delhi. 
1991. p.231. [B.Q40.P62].) 


Paulo Freire 


Paulo Freire, the Brazilian educationist, developed a method called 
Conscientisation for raising political consciousness of the oppressed 
with a view to spurring them on to revolutionary action. Freire used his 
skills in adult learning. He used analysis of vocabulary of actual problems 
to teach literacy, as well as pose problems and initiate dialogue. Concepts 
and issues were codified (abstracted) and decodified (interpreted and 
reconstructed) in discussion and local action. 


These action groups were not 
able to operate within the earlier 
institutions like missions, trade 
unions and mass organisations. 
They also needed a legal identity 
to enable them to receive funds. 
The chosen form of institution 
was the Society or Association 
formed under the Societies’ 
Registration Act. While different 
strands spawned different types 
of institutions, they were legally 
identified with the earlier welfare 
and charity institutions, which 
were called NGOs (Strictly 
speaking, the term NGOs 
denotes organisa-tions outside 
government, undertaking 
services which people expected 
government to deliver). 


Freire’s was one of the success stories, which was part of the radicalisation 
of the Latin American Church. He thus became the natural guru of the 
Christian youth, who were radicalised in the seventies, and moving away 
from traditional social service under the missions. Freire did not attempt to 
construct a theory of social change. Thus some groups adapted the method 
as a means for class mobilisation from a Marxist point of view. Over time 
however, the methods seems to have gained ascendancy over objectives. 
In fact the early incorporation of advanced management concepts like 
Group Dynamics, into NGO work was a logical result of using group 
laboratory techniques in mobilisation work. 


Adapted from Glynis D’Souza, Marxist Reflections on the thought of 
Paulo Freire. Vistas. Unpublished. [R.Q20.617]. 
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The student bodies engaged in relief work in 
drought and flood hit areas, moved beyond relief 
and rehabilitation to community organisation and 
self-reliance of local communities through 
collective efforts that would eventually provide a 
groundswell for people’s conscientisation, 
empowerment, and finally, liberation. While 
‘VISTAS in Maharashtra and Association for the 
Rural Poor in Tamil Nadu, took up ‘conscientisation’ 
programmes, that came to mean mass organisation, 
in Andhra Pradesh, where the Naxalite has 
popularised the concept of ‘Sangham’, the 
insututional base for organisation became the 
Sangham. CROSS, based in Hyderabad, took this 
model in a big way, and inspired and spawned 
many other organisations that worked along the 
lines of the Sangham model. 


Another set of NGOs who were avowedly Marxist, 
but did not belong to political parties, set mass- 
mobilisation as their agenda. Early examples of 
these were Agricultural Development and Training 
Society and PRAXIS in Karnataka, Young India 
Project in Andhra Pradesh and Jan Sangati Kendra 
in West Bengal. ‘hey saw their role as “developing 
the politics of dependent groups.” 
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FROM ACTION GROUP 
TO 
POLITICAL Gslan bene 


, ® 

... AS activist groups unlike political parties have no political 
image to further and as activists themselves have no political 
ambitions, the activist groups are ideally suited to take on the 
responsibility of developing the critical consciousness of the 
dependent groups. The activist groups should not have any 
illusions about playing the role of the left parties. They cannot. 
Their contribution to the development of the revolutionary 
movement of the dependent groups is limited to preparatory 
work only, i.e. preparing the dependent groups, which is vital 
to the ultimate success of the movement. For only when the 
dependent groups are developed to the point where they feel 
the need to politicise the movement will they feel the necessity 
of having their own political party. 


1. The politics of the dominant groups cannot permit the 
development of the dependent groups as it is aimed at 
perpetuating a socio-economic system created by the 
dominant groups to further their own interests. 

. The politics of development necessarily means the politics 
of the dependent groups. 

. Though there are left parties that exist to further the interests 
of the dependent groups, their positions are compromised 
as they have to function within constraints established by 
the politics of the dominant groups. 

. Unless the consciousness of the dependent groups is 
developed to a point where they can support a 
revolutionary party, the left parties cannot be revolutionary, 
they can only be adventurists. 

. The left parties have not made a determined effort to 
develop the critical consciousness of the dependent 
groups, nor are they at present equipped to do so. 

. Activist groups have come into existence to undertake the 
educational work necessary to develop the consciousness 
of the dependent groups. 

. When the consciousness of the dependent groups is 
developed, the need for a political party to lead their 
movement will become evident to them. At that time they 
will either accept the leadership of an existing left party or 
create a new revolutionary party. 

. Only then will the politics of the dependent groups become 

viable. 


Taken from: 
Development of the Dependent Groups in the Context of the 
Politics of the Dominant Groups: The Role of Activist Groups 
in Young India Project Action Group, Papers on Development 
and Rural Poverty. Young India Project, Penukonda. 1988. 
p.57. [B.K02.Y60B/Y3M}. 


Impact of the Structural 
Change Agenda 


Collectively and separately, each salience in the 
spectrum of the Left has had its share of success. Yet, 
we have only made inroads, and have no enduring, 
practicable, and replicable structures that would make 
Structural Change a real possibility. Despite all the 
resources — ideological, moral, material and human — 
that we have managed to mobilise and create, 
Structural Change is still far in the future, no 
closer than at the time of Independence. The crux of 
the situation is this failure. 


These various streams of dissent have been well- 
meaning and committed. But, the dam will still be 
built, trawlers will continue to ply; illiteracy, ill-health, 
unemployment will be entrenched even in the next 
century; natural and common property resources will 
be further exploited; mines, defence projects, large 
industries will be established in the hinterland. But it 
will not be for want of trying, or lack of commitment. 


In dialectical terms, this was all inevitable; a phase 
one had to go through. It was the only way we 
could show up the systemic inadequacies of the 
dominant development paradigm. 


Efforts at keeping dissent going on are now sporadic, 
knee-jerk reactions; helpless flailing at windmills 
through morchas, campaigns, rallies and rhetoric. 
Collective action, common action programmes, 
networks are going through the motions. Because we 
do not know better, we know no other way. 


Most of the promising institutions and processes that 
fuelled hopes and aspirations, that gave substance to 
empowerment of the marginalised, have been co- 
opted by the establishment 


And yet, there have been significant achievements 
though not in the way we expected or planned of 
may be even wanted development to happen. Today 
a healthy plurality, diversity prevails, the assertion of 
subaltern identities is irreversible, and a desire for 
autonomy/local controls remains deeply ingrained 
While collective institutions are under severe stress, 


the networks of relationships remain in place 
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Individuals and organisations who have been part of 
collective institutions are withdrawing from the 
institutional framework of networks, but are in touch 
with each other, coming together for specific purposes. 
This happened in response to the government’s moves 
on rehabilitation policy; in response to its moves to 
amend the Land Acquisition Act to provide an 
alternative perspective on Forest Policies, and the 
Forest Bill; and so on. Recently, they came together 
to protest against the extreme reaction of the State to 
the Sahayog affair in Uttarakhand. 


The presence of NGOs and other voluntary 
processes impinges on the development process at 
all levels today: their sheer numbers and scale of 
operation, diversity of involvement, projection of 
marginal concerns on mainstream agenda right up to 
the World Bank, and the upholding of certain values 
and practices. Some notable movements like Chipko, 
Anandvan, Narmada, Joint Forest Management, Micro- 
credit, Jharkhand, and Watershed Development have 
had an enduring impact. 


But from the perspective of Structural Change 
very little has happened. From within the 
voluntary sector, not too many NGOs were really 
engaged in this effort. Most remained within the 
traditional confines of charity and welfare, and 
many looked at development as a matter of 
delivery of technology and management for 
poverty alleviation programmes. 


While people’s movements and mass-based 
organisations were often looked at as the real efforts 
at Structural Change (as opposed to the foreign- 
funded efforts), more often than not this perspective 
of Structural Change remained only with the 
leadership, which again was mostly from outside. The 
‘masses’ were more preoccupied with their livelihood 
ISSuecs. 


his clearly stood out when Structural Adjustment 
took over in the nineties. Non-party political processes 


and voluntary efforts at Structural Change, were left 
stranded. 


DOWN THE 
BEATEN TRACK 


While the term NGO conjured up images of development 
project holders in the countryside, and of institutions 
running hospitals for the chronically ill or for the aged, in 
the towns and cities, the radicalisation of the sixties and 
seventies changed its meaning altogether. Many small 
social action groups registered as NGOs or formed parallel 
organisations so that they could receive funds to carry on 
their work. Foreign donors too allocated substantial sums 
of money for organisation work. 


Over a period of time however, a process of 
institutionalisation of both the rhetoric of organisation 
and empowerment, as well as of the methodology of work 
into what we call delivery systems of the nineties, took 
place. In the absence of a surge towards Structural 
Change, and with the emergence of state and international 
institutions apparently concerned with development, the 
radicalised NGO seems to be lost in the world of Structural 
Adjustment. There is now a proliferation of NGOs. And 
most have chosen to tread the beaten path. 
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NGOs 


The essence of voluntarism stems from 
the choice one makes of one’s 
perspective and strategy for involvement 
in work that essentially reaches out to 
sections of society that are not reached 
by conventional social, political, cultural 
and economic. institutions in 
contemporary society. Voluntarism draws 
on the not-for-profit and not-for-personal- 
gain motive in one’s work and activities. 
The choice of institutional framework, 
resource base, and even the choice of 
spread do not take away this 
voluntariness. ‘That some of these 
choices entail complex, sophisticated 
professional and_ technological 
competencies and resources that tend 
to draw from high wage — high 
consumption islands need not by 
themselves take away this voluntariness. 
‘That is more a question of personal and 
institutional integrity. 
Most NGOs are voluntary organisations. 
So are mass-based initiatives that depend 
on outside leadership. Communities and 
groups that organise themselves are also 
voluntary in this sense. 
Voluntarism is often confused with the 
ascetic mode of living. Simplicity and 
frugality in personal life is an important 
element of one’s credibility, especially 
for those involved in development work. 
Apart from traditional respect for an 
ascetic in the subcontinent, this pining 
for the simple and austere is part of the 
legacy of the Sarvodaya Movement 
fathered by Mahatma Gandhi. It 
subliminally endures in the collective 
subconscious. Hence the larger-than-life 
standard and expectation of this sector. 


What is Voluntary’ about 


Definitions 


Voluntary, Voluntarism 


Of feelings, etc: arising or developing in the mind without external 
constraint; purely spontaneous. 


Of actions: performed or done of one’s free will, impulse, or choice: 
not constrained, prompted, or suggested by another. 


Of oaths: proceeding from the free, unprompted or unconstrained will 
of a person. 


Of conditions: freely chosen or undertaken; brought about by one’s 
own choice or deliberate action; entered into of free choice. 


Of the will: free, unforced, unconstrained. 


Of persons: that is of one’s own accord or free choice; acting voluntarily, 
willingly, or spontaneously in a specified capacity: advocating or 
supporting the voluntary principle as opposed to State establishment 
or control. 


Of institutions: maintained or supported solely or largely by freewill 
offerings or contributions, and free from State interference or control. 


(from the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, Oxford University Press, 
1967). Lokayan Bulletin, 4 (3/4). 


What is Voluntarism? 


. it is clearly my position that the word ‘voluntary’ does mean 
something close to what the dictionary says: free and willing, and 
unconstrained by State interference and control. There is certainly a 
need to reflect on our own history, and the nature of our present 
conditions in the country, to see whether some modification is required 
to suit our particular situation; but | do not believe that the essential 
tenets will change in any radical manner. 


My argument would be that in the present situation, with respect both 
to the conditions in the development sector and to emerging conditions 
in the country, the term ‘ voluntary’ should and must refer to activities 
which are dogmatically and exclusively non-State in nature, in other 
words neither requiring nor seeking license or legitimisation by the 
State, and where indeed the perspective is one where the role and 
task of voluntarists and voluntary associations must be to struggle for 
a greater space and role in society for voluntary — as distinct from 
private — non-State activity and existence. 

Jai Sen, On Anti-Voluntarism: The PADI Committee Proposals for the 
Protection and Regulation of Voluntary Organisations. Lokayan Bulletin, 
Delhi. 1986. p9. [J.Q40.0586LOKO9]. 


Also see 
FEVORD-K, on the voluntarism debate 1986 [R.Q40.31] 

Ramaswamy S. R., Voluntarism vis-a-vis the State: Collection of 
Articles in Response to Proposals for Councils... and Code of Conduct 
for NGOs. FEVORD, Bangalore. 1986. [R.Q40.31]. 
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NGOs become a sector 


To define the NGO in universal terms 1S difficult. 
Yet, everyone within the sector and those who 
are familiar with its preoccupauons, have an 
understanding of what this sector is, who is in 
and who is out. To each its own definition, based 


on its own preoccupation. 


The form of institution most often chosen for the 
NGO is the Society — that amorphously democratic 
structure which has members electing and 
monitoring the activities of a Board or Committee 
of Management, which in turn supervises the 
functioning of an executive officer or director. 
Often, the executive officer chooses and controls 
the Board and the General Body. This is both the 
strength and the weakness of the structure. 


Other forms commonly chosen are the Trust and 
the non-profit company. Apart from these, there 
are unions, cooperatives and associations that are 
membership based. 


Non-formal forms of NGOs are campaigns, 
networks, common action programmes and 
federations. They are also associational in nature 
and membership driven. Not all of them register 


formally. Those who do, choose an institutional 
form like the society, union, cooperative, 
according to the nature of their constituents. 


Coming back to the issue of definition, the term 
NGO traditionally referred to social welfare 
organisations, including the Lions Club or Rotary. 
Later, the term included action groups. These 
groups needed a formal structure to administer 
their funds and therefore registered under the 
Societies’ Registration Act or Public Trusts Act. 
This also enabled them to receive foreign funds 
from the few European agencies that poured in 
considerable amounts into organisation work in 
the early eighties. Meanwhile, the government 
promulgated the Foreign Contribution 
Regulation Act, and since many action groups 
received funds from foreign donor agencies, they 
all came under the new law. From the mid- 
eighties, the government also started using these 
organisations to implement development 
programmes, first through CAPART, and then, 
through the programmes of various social welfare 
ministries. The term NGO became increasingly 
associated with organisations ‘contracting 
development programmes’. Small groups grew 


Siddhartha Sen, The Non-Profit Sector in India; Helmut K Anheier and Lester M Salamon, The Non-Profit Sector in the 


Developing World. {R.Q40.687]. 


Part | — Historical background: Unlike other essays, 
this chapter describes the development of voluntary 


organisations in India from Pre-colonial days in five 
major historical periods: 


> Pre-colonial (1500 BC to late AD 1700) 


> Mid- to late colonial (1816 to 1947) 


> Early post-independence (1947 to the late 1950s) 
> The sixties and seventies 


> The eighties and nineties 


Part Il — Legal Issues: Five types of organisations: 


> a society registered under the Societies’ Registration 
Act of 1860; 


a trust registered either under the Indian Trust Act of 
1882 or the Charitable and Religious Trust Act of 1920; 


a co-operative under the Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904; 


a trade union under the Trade Union Act of 1926; and 


“— under Section 25 of the Companies Act of 
56. 


Other parts contain detail 
p led chapters on growth of the voluntary sector, development of government policy and the 


nature of funding over the years 


in size, finances and visibility. The re 
the emergence of an NGO sector. 


sult was 


From CAPART there was the pressure of setting 
norms and standards, including an attempt to 
develop a ‘Code of Conduct’. The foreign donors 
sought increasing ‘professionalisation’ and 
systems for monitoring, evaluation and assessment 
of impact. From within the sector itself, there is 
an attempt to standardise the notion of an NGO 


Anubhav, Vol I. No.1, April 1997 characterises the 
History of the Voluntary Movement in India: 


1. Age Of Social Reforms (1800-1900) 
2. Socio-Political Awakening (1900-1946) 
3. Post-Independence Era of Nation-Building 


(1947-1960) 


4. Period of Concerted and Diverted Voluntary 
Action (1960-1980) 


5. VOs Facing... New Economic Policy, 
Liberalisation/Globalisation (1980-1990) 


A PRIA Booklet 
gives us the following 
description of the phases 
of voluntary action: 


Phase One: The first half of the nineteenth century 
(1800-1850) in Indian history was marked by the initiation 
of the social reform movements. 


Phase Two: The landmark of the second half of the 
nineteenth century was the failure of what is known as 
‘first war of independence’ in 1857 and its implications 
on the socio-political milieu... During this phase (1850- 
1900), spread of nationalist consciousness and self-help 
emerged as the primary focus of socio-political movements 
and influenced the future course of voluntary action. 


Phase Three: (1900-1947): The major factor in the 
history of this phase which influenced voluntary action 
was the successful attempt to channelise the voluntary 
spirit into political action and mass mobilisation for the 
struggle for Independence. 

Phase Four: (until the mid-sixties): Many in the stream 
of social reform-based voluntary action and the stream 
of constructive work joined the government in nation- 
building. 

Phase Five: (until the mid-seventies): Despite its professed 
aim of carrying out elaborate developmental and welfare 
functions, the elected government during this period 


or Voluntary Organisation. A few apex 
organisations have sought to evolve laws to cover 
NGOs, while others are working out ‘guiding 
principles’ in the name of increasing transparency 
and good governance. | 


Further readings 


KK Mukherjee, Emerging Societal Changes and Voluntary 
Organisations: Challenges and Responses. Gram Niyojan 
Kendra, Ghaziabad, 1994, [R.045.609]. Contains a four- 
page history of organisations during the British period and 
an appendix briefly describing rural development, 
experiments of the pre-Independence period, like the 
Sriniketan experiment. 


Society for Participatory Research in Asia, Strengthening the 
Grass-roots: Nature and Role of Support Organisations. PRIA, 
New Delhi. October, 1990. [R.043.600] 


John D’Souza, Mid-life Crisis: Stray Thoughts on NGOs. 
Voices. Vol.1 No.1. 1997. [J.040.1997VOI16]. 


Voluntary Action Network India, Report of the Task-Forces 
to Review and Simplify Acts, Rules, Procedures Affecting 
Voluntary Organisations. VANI, New Delhi. 1994. 
[R.Q40.655]. 


was able to establish only a token administrative presence 
at the village level. The contradictions between the rich 
and the poor, and the divide between the urban and 
rural had increased during the previous twenty years of 
Independence. By the late 1960s, India was caught up 
in a dual crisis of economic stagnation and political 
instability. 


It was at this stage that alternative and integrated rural 
development began to be experimented with, through the 
initiatives taken by a new generation of people in 
1968-69. 


Phase Six: (late seventies) This was the period when 
ideas about conscientisation and people's participation 
began to emerge. It was the period when more focussed 
work with target groups, landless labour, tribals, small 
farmers, women, scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, 
dalits, etc., also became the basis for the programme of 
work of Voluntary Organisations. With the growth in 
number and scope of voluntary agencies, sectoral 
specialisation in health, agriculture, education, literacy, 
etc., also gained momentum during this period. 


Phase Seven: The phase of the eighties witnessed a 
growth in voluntary action at other levels, in the form of 
support organisations specialising in training, research, 
advocacy, documentation, legal aid, etc. Issues like 
women's development, environment, forestry, etc., began 
to gain significance. 


Society for Participatory Research in Asia, Voluntary 
Development Organisations in India: A Study of History, 
Roles and Future Challenges. PRIA, New Delhi. November, 


1991. [R.Q40. 18]. 


The Many Paths Chosen 


If defining the NGO 1s a difficult exercise, classifying the universe of , 
ation and distinction inadequate. Most agree on a 


distinction between charitable and other organisations, both from the point of view of focus of 


The diversity of initiatives makes any classific 


Fi “% 


NGOs is even more challenging. 


activities, as well as from a historical perspective — that is, the evolution of the NGO. Many perceptive 


analvses exist that enable us to understand and appreciate 
this sector better. Some of these models give insights into 
the diversity of processes that constitute this sector and the 
place of each institution in a continuum. 


Discussing NGOs without mentioning other non-party 
political processes, people's struggles, mass movements, etCc., 
is not possible. These are part of the same continuum, 
with interplay, interrelationships, ambiguities, contradictions 
and tensions at each point of the continuum. 


Distinctions have always been made between NGOs and 
other initiatives of the Left. The distinction from political 
institutions was never a problem. It is with mass-based, 
popular issue-based initiatives, with a loose institutional 
form, that problems of perspective, roles, and process 
emerge, and often become sticky points preventing any 
meaningful relationship. 


It helps if certain elements that are commonly used to 
distinguish between the two are understood. And each 1s 
respected for its place in the spectrum of development 
activity. 

NGOs are perceived to be more institutional in nature, with 
a preponderance of outside resources, and with socio- 
economic action predominating. At some level they seem to 
be more detached from commonly perceived needs and 


governed more by a long-term perspective and prevailing 
institutional interests. 


People’s Movements are perceived to have a more personal 
involvement of the leadership with the affected com munity, 
with a focus on immediately perceived needs and threats 
with a preponderance of local, community resources atid 
in which political action and organised struggled 
predominate. 7 


But, as can be seen from | the various typologies, this 
perception is a set of generalisations that are often not true 
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Fishermen’s 
Movement 


PCO’s work with the fishermen in Kerala 
is a Classic example to highlight the union 
model promoted by an NGO and the 
transformation of people’s organisations 
at various stages and the transformation 
of the NGO itself. PCO began its work with 
the fishermen on co-operative lines, with 
the . objective’ of eliminating the 
middlemen at whose hands they were 
experiencing large scale exploitation. After 
establishing the co-operatives, PCO 
began organising the fishermen on union 
lines and once a strong fishermen’s 
union was formed, PCO as an NGO, 
transformed itself into a support structure 
establishing data through marine 
research, carrying out policy reviews, etc. 
Meanwhile, the fishermen’s union 
transformed itself into a movement which 
spread from Trivandrum to the entire 
coastal belt of Kerala and later to the 
various fishermen’s belts throughout the 
country. The NGO today, plays a crucial 
role at the macro level, in resisting policies 
which could affect the fishermen adversely 
and establishing an international network 
for fishermen. 


Therefore, even as the NGO continues to 
play its role, it does not, in any way, hamper 
the power of the fishermen nor can it dare 
exercise control over the people’s power 
structure. The fishermen’s unions have 
already aligned themselves with certain 
political parties in their struggles. 


F Stephen, NGOs — Hope of the Last 
Decade of This Century. SEARCH, 
Bangalore. 1990. p11. [R.Q40.22]. 


(NGO) activities spring from a similar context, a 
similar concern, and in many ways represent a 
common tendency. Most of the groups/activities.., 
emerged after 1965, having internalised the 
experiences and critiques of official development 
Strategies as well as the more political of the 
movements led by the Left Parties. These groups 
are organisations composed mainly of sensitised/ 
radicalised middle-class youth, working for and with 
the oppressed and exploited strata with a view to 
transform society. They are involved in a range of 
activities from development with a political perspective 
to militant organisation of the masses. These activities 
take place outside the control of the government 
and political parties. There is no primary focus on 
the capture of State power. It is not that this definition 
is particularly satisfactory but it does hint at some 
key characteristics of the social formations under 
discussion. 


While the above definition provides a broad organising 
umbrella, a better way to develop a classification is 
to look at activities and the organisations behind 
them. The activities may be classified into a number 
of broad domains: 

(a) relief and charity; 

(b) development; 

(c) mobilisation and organisation; 

(d) politics; and 

(e) political education. 
The organisational classification would be: 
a) Development and Charity Groups. 


Typology by the Parameters =o GC) 
of Inspiration, Rationale and Size /—_ 2) 


WA 


In our experience, there are three main parameters that he 
tend to distinguish in some significant ways the voluntary 
organisations existing in India today. 


“ay 
o) 


1. Inspiration 

One of the most important sources of differentiation in voluntary 
organisations is the nature of the inspiration of the Founder‘ rk 

The Gandhian School built on the experience of the freedom struggle 
and Gandhi's call for constructive social work, to help the rural masses 
achieve their own economic, social and moral regeneration. 

A second school, also historically quite active, is what could be called 
a socialist school. This inspiration can be best typified in the 
leadership of Purushottam Das Tandon, Ram Manohar Lohia and Jaya 
Prakash Narayan. | 

A third inspiration is the Marxist and neo-Marxist perspective. 
Several persons inspired by this perspective left political parties for a 
variety of reasons to set up voluntary organisations and gave them an 
initial meaning from this ideological. standpoint. 


Society for Participatory Research in Asia, Voluntary Development 0. 
New Delhi. November, 1991. (R.040.18). 


Some Issues regarding 
Classification 


b) Action-Groups involved primarily in the processes 
of conscientisation, mobilisation, and 
Organisation of the oppressed without an 
explicitly stated political perspective (very often 
such groups pose as being non-political or even 
anti-political). 

C) Political groups carrying out tasks very similar 
to action-groups but formed with reasonably 
closely-defined political perspectives and goals. 


d) Pre-party political formations, political groups 
formed with the purpose of graduating on to 
the level of political parties. 


€) Support Groups carrying out specialised tasks 
of bringing out journals, documentation and 
resource centres, lawyer’s forums etc., working 
in tandem with some other groups and/or 
political parties. 
It is not as if a cross-classification of organisations 
and activities will exhaust the variation available 
when examining the Indian political and 
developmental scene, but I do feel that we need to 
distinguish between the various sets listed above 
rather than use any single category. 


Harsh Sethi, Action Groups and the New Politics of 
Transformation. p4. [R.Q40.616]. 


2. Rationale 


The second parameter could be called the rationale for initiating voluntary 
action. It is almost like a world-view or an underlying assumption of 
why a voluntary initiative is needed. 

The first type is based on the rationale that people need help, that 
the poor, down-trodden and weak need assistance. 


The second type comprises a world-view which could be called 


‘developmentalist. Here the focus is on people who could do it on 


their own but with “our” support, particularly support in the form of 
programmes, resources, ideas and skills. 

The third type is based on the theme of empowerment. It assumes 
that the poor need to get organised and struggle for appropriate change 
to occur. 

And finally, the fourth type believes in the need for support and 
influence at different levels, not merely struggle by the poor 
directly and through their organisations; but struggle at the level of 
influencing policy; struggle at the level of ideas, struggle at the local, 
district, state, national and international levels. 


3. Size: The size of the NGO seems to determine the nature of its 
involvement. 


rganisations in India; A Study of History, Roles and Future Challenges. PRIA, 


Ideological Characteristics of Community Action 


Implied Values 


: Type of Relationship with 
/ Way of Under- Proposed y, 
or standing Poverty Remedy Work the People Cancepts.of 


Society 


Benevolence, 


Poverty ts Alleviate Relief, Patronisation | 
inevitable, suffering by transfer and acceptance a 
distressing and charity, share Eevee on ws 
undesirable service and surplus order and ordea 
converting 
the heart of Static society 
the rich. 


Poverty is the “Catch up,” Economic Professio- Hard work, 
result of infrastructure, | Projects, nalism, Helping © 
people's back- modernisation Know-how Managemet Gradual changing 


& “aid” 


wardness, lack 
of education or 


technology Society 1s 


capable. of 


modernising 


Poverty 1s 
historically 

created by unjust 
societal structures 


Development 


a. People’s rights Grassroots Community | Equality, Prophetic, 
are violated initiation of — organisation | Participation, Liberative, 
Justice issues Dialogue People-based, 


Opposition to 
“system,” Mass 
politics 


b. Poverty 1s Transform- Political Equality, Society 1s 

rooted in ation of the actions and \ Participation, capable of being 
the system system movements Dialogue reconstituted so 
itself that everyone 


enjoys freedom 
and equality 


NGOs 


Detachment 


People’s Movements 


Personal involvement 


4 Institutionalised -— Preponderance of informal organisation 
ies ; ies: 
a perspective — Immediacy, especially of livelihood issues 
utside resources - Local/community resources 


Lon = ‘ 
g-term needs and threats - Immediately perceived interests or threats 


‘ | Institutional interests — Process interest 
Socio-economic action predominates 


Political action predominates 
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Voluntary Action Network India, The role of Voluntary O1 


yanisations, Report of the National Works! i i 
VANI, New Delhi. August, 1993. [Q40.654]. ems 
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Liberties Movement. 


Anil Bhat, Deve/opment And Social Justice: Micro Action by Weaker Sections. Sage Publications, New Delhi. 1989. [B.Q30.B5M/B60]. 
A study of 38 groups set up by tribal youth in Gujarat, which asks, “are they expected to be in a perpetual state of 
mobilisation, concientisation and participation? In the absence of a concrete alternative model, whether these small efforts 
would eventually lead to fundamental social transformation is debatable.” 


Rohini Patel, ‘Voluntary Organisations in India; Social Change through Voluntary Action, edited by ML Dantwala. Sage Publications, 
New Delhi. 1998. p40. [Q60.D60]. 


Vimala Ramachandran, ‘Voluntary Organizations: Professional Agency or Sub-contractor’. Social Change through Voluntary Action, 
edited by ML Dantwala. Sage Publications, New Delhi. 1998. p162. [Q60.D60]. 
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Is the Left Right? eR 


The inter-relationships within the left — socialist, communist, extremist, activist, people's movements 
_ have inevitably been complex, tenuous, uneasy and recriminatory. Frequent interacuon — ideological, 
strategic, people, funding — takes place between the various strands. In the broad spectrum of acuion 
-perspectives, all strands are playing a mutually complementary role, feeding into and off each other. 


‘Tension at the meeting points is tremendous: territoriality, resources, ideology, ete. In 1984, Prakash 
Karat of the Communist Party (Marxist) took the line that NGOs were agents of imperialist designs 
that softened up poor peasants and workers and dimmed their revolutionary fervour, causing them to 
fall’ prey to capitalist designs and unknowingly participate in their own exploitation! 


After fifteen years, the stance seems quite prophetic. Foreign donor agencies find that funding from 
people at large is drying up, and that they are becoming increasingly dependent on their National 
Governments. The Governments in turn are increasingly putting conditions on grants that seem to 
promote the agenda of the Northern Rich, the major donors. 


Left Political Parties and NGOs: Ideologically, there is a natural affinity between the various 
strands of dissenting ideological positions and action groups and left parties. But in the field, when 
they operate in close proximity, and seem to encroach upon each other’s territory or sphere of 
influence, antipathy may not know bounds. NGOs that develop a strong community or mass base 
are perceived as encroaching upon the domain of the left political party. 


In Maharashtra, the Kashtakari Sanghatana, with a strong rural base among the tribals of Dahanu, 
north of Bombay, was targeted by the local CPM cadre that felt threatened by the inroads the 


Sanghatana was perceived to have made into their constituency. Besides recrimination, physical 
violence was also used. 


In the tribal areas of North Andhra Pradesh, another organisation, Samatha, was targeted by the 
PWG, and the organisers of the NGO had to stop their work, first in East Godavari District, and then 
in Visakhapatnam District. The latter happened just after the organisation had won a resounding 
victory for the local tribal communities in their struggle against the collusion of the government with 


singe to set up a mining complex against the wishes of the local community, flouting existing 
AWS. 


While at one level, these can be perceived as inter-personal conflicts, at another level, it is at thes 

meeting points that differences in perspective and ideology grow out of proportion ‘and ohysi al 
conflict erupts. ‘I he relationships at the larger level also sometimes get affected. Awa ae fl nage 
situations natural affinities prevail, but these take time to percolate to the ground es eae 
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| ‘First, political parties based on clearly articulated 
| ideology and having a cadre base tend to limit more 
_ sharply the political space for voluntary organisations. 


The second trend that has emerged from this 
experience is that the ruling party (or parties in power) 
at state or national level finds itself in a situation of 


} discomfort when certain roles and functions are played 
_ by certain voluntary organisations. 


The third trend that has been visible is that local 
political leadership is most affected by the actions of 
voluntary organisations and, therefore, reacts more 
directly and visibly, while the state or national level 
leadership appears to be more accommodating to the 
positions of voluntary organisations. 


Kashtakari Sanghatana Case 


Kashtakari Sanghatana emerged in the mid-seventies 
as a movement of tribals in Thane District of 
Maharashtra. It began to take up issues of the rights of 
the tribals, wages of the tribals, access to land and 
forest of the tribals. And over a period of time it evolved 
into a significant movement in that region. By the early 
eighties the Sanghatana began to experience major 
conflicts with the Communist Party (Marxists) and its 


Opposition from the Marxists 


... (A) major section opposing the mediation of the 
voluntary organisations are the Marxists of various 
varieties. It is not that all Marxists take the same view; but 
by and large, they consider voluntary organisations a part 
of imperialistic strategy. One of the C.P.|. (M) intellectuals 
has summed up the Marxist critique in the following words. 


1 “The glorification of ‘micro level’ grassroots is to 
counterpoise them to the ‘macro level’ communist party.” 


2 “A counter-ideology has to be decentralised, so that 
there is no threat to the centralised ruling classes.” 


3 “Their writings are permeated with distrust of the 
organised working class movement and seeks to 


For the Marxist perspective on NGOs see: 


PJ James, Non-Governmental Voluntary Organisations: The True 
[B.Q40.J60]. 


Some interesting parts 


Trends in Relations with Political Parties 


cadre, The cadre of the Sanghatana began to assert 
their autonomous movement and pursuit of the rights of 
the tribals. This led to conflicts around the issues of 
political space and power in that area which had a long- 
standing communist movement. In the first half of the - 
eighties, major conflicts, tensions, fights and struggles 
between the cadres of the Sanghatana and those of the 
CPM broke out. 


On one hand, this highlighted the question of the 
relations between such voluntary organisations and 
political parties, and, on the other, diverted the 
attention of the Sanghatana to struggles with cadres 
of CPM, instead of pursuing the issues and rights of 
the tribals. 


Society for Participatory Research in Asia, Voluntary 
Development Organisations in India: A Study of History, 
Roles and Future Challenges. PRIA, New Delhi. 
November, 1991. [R.QO4. 18]. 


See also Kashtakari Sanghatana. A mimeograph. 
[R.L15.601]. A historical and analytical report of all 
aspects of Kashtakari Sangathana’s work. 


substitute classes and class struggle, with people’s 
participation and people’s movement.” 


4 “Most harmful of all is the argument put forward that 
the people’s organisations and consciousness must 
be developed, delinked from the left parties. The 
dependent groups must be taught to think 
independently, i.e. even independent of the left 
parties. Revolutionary movements of the dependent 
groups can no longer be advanced through 
mobilisation work and left parties only, for both these 
have their limitations. If the foundation of their 
revolutionary movement is to be established, the 
consciousness of the dependent groups must be 
developed through determined educational efforts.” 


JD Sethi, A General Theory of Voluntary Action. p12. 
(R.Q40.607]. 


Mission. Mass Line Publications, Kerala. 1995. 


® Voluntary Agencies: An Adjunct of Structural Adjustment Programme, p52. 


_ @ Indian State’s Cooptive Moves. p85. 
® Structural Adjustment/Globalisation and the New Role of NGOs. p119. 


Prakash Karat, Action Groups/Voluntary Organisations: A Fact 
April-June, 1984. 


For a response to Prakash Karat, see Papers 


or in Imperialist Strategy. The Marxist. Vol.2. 


on Development and Rural Poverty. Young India Project. [B.KO2. Y60). 


m. Monthly Review Foundation, Kharagpur. Vol.47 


Joan Roelofs, The Third Sector as a Protective Layer of Capitalis ln 


_ September, 1995. [J.13.0995MR4]. 


If there is one intrinsic institutional weakness 
among NGOs as a sector, it is its relationship 
with the mass-based movements, or popular 
struggles. The links between NGOs and people’s 
movements has rapidly degenerated after the 
1990s, as NGOs get more involved in what we 
call in the next few chapters, the ‘delivery 
systems’ of the 1990s and 2000s. It is as if the 
NGOs have been ‘adjusted’ in the wave of 
structural adjustment. 


At a time, when the state apparatus is shedding 
its role and responsibilities to private institutions, 
people’s struggles will be exacerbated. But with 
depoliticisation of NGOs on the rise, these 
people’s struggles are increasingly being left to 
fend for themselves. 


Chhattisgarh Mukti Morcha: Very few 
organisations are aware of the context of the 
murder of Shankar Guha Niyogi. Very few are 
even aware of what is the state of the trial of 
those who conspired to the murder. But beyond 
that, most NGOs do not know what the CMM 
is, and what it stands for. It is the only movement 
that embodies both the struggle against 
exploitation and the fight for justice, and the 
struggle to set up alternatives that would be 
relevant to the members of the movement. 


The Narmada Bachao Andolan: After the 
euphoria of the late eighties and the early 
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... Shying away from 
Blood, Pain and Tears ... 


A real polarisation is occurring, with some 
identifying themselves with real struggles, while 
others become part of the problem, wearing their 
charitable heart on their well-tailored sleeve, the 
bearers of the promise of ‘adjustment with a 
human face’. 


| would like to give one example of where on the 
whole the NGOs have been less than effective, in 
a place where it really matters; and that is in the 
celebrated, tragic, noble struggle of the Chhattisgarh 
Mukti Morcha; one of the most vital and vibrant of 
all popular struggles, the embryo of a genuine 
alternative in the world. If anything had merited the 
most intensive, unrelenting and single-minded 
support, it is the CMM. And to be fair, many human 
rights groups, trade unions and those NGOs truly 
involved in popular movements have rallied to the 
call. But for the most part, both the murder of 
Niyogi, and the subsequent shootings at Bhilai in 
July 1991, occurred without the popular outcry 
which should have been led by NGOs if they are 
serious about the business of social transformation 
and the development of alternatives to the cruel 
processes now taking place — destroying the 
security of workers, uprooting people from 
livelihoods, evictions and resource-depletion in order 
to earn foreign exchange, the murderous advance 
of an economistic ideology to which poor human 
beings in vast numbers are now the expendable 
‘externalities’ 

alities’. ee 


nineties, during which many from the NGO 
sector participated in the effort to relate in some 
collective manner, much of the enthusiasm has 
dried up. The issues remain the same. But the 
efforts of intermediary institutions, especially 
those engaged in advocacy and lobbying, are not 
directed to or supplementing the Andolan. The 
non-institutional sector cannot but think that 
NGOs prefer to work in the safe areas! 


State Repression/Human Rights: The pattern 
of governance and dealing with popular dissent 
developed during the seventies and eighties, was 
a culmination of the ‘commanding heights’ and 
‘temples of modern India’ perspective followed 
since Independence. 


‘This pattern of repression continues even after 
structural adjustment. The people have to adjust 
to the new masters of the ‘free’ economy. 


ee 


Of course, some NGOs have always supported the 
CMM; notably the Raipur Churches Development 
Committee, and Rajendra Sail, advocate and human 
rights worker; many journalists and other activists 
have also been involved. But why has the struggle 
of the CMM not gained the same prominence for 
instance, as the struggle against the Narmada 
Dam? There was no report of Niyogi’s death 
anywhere in the foreign press, nor even of the 
shootings in Bhilai. Is this because social justice 
is at the centre of the project of the CMM, whereas 
Narmada is perceived as a struggle against 
environmental ruin, and dislocation of people without 
compensation? It seems that any movement, which 
has as its core reason for existence the redressal 
of inequalities, the rights of the poor, is going to 
have a more and more difficult time in the changed 
global economic context. 


It is in this context that we have to understand 
the influences, which are conspiring to subvert and 
waylay so many NGOs from their commitment and 
dedication to the poorest. Some will yield, while 
others will resist. Indeed, there is a further irony 
here. Since opposition to existing forms and 
patterns of development has now all but ceased 
politically, NGOs have been the sole significant 
source of serious opposition. No wonder they have 
been the target for co-option, absorption; no wonder 
they have been wooed and seduced with large sums 
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State repression and human rights abuse are on 
the increase. "he NGO sector, especially those 
involved in advocacy and lobbying, do not really 
have a clue as to how to get involved in such a 
situation. Be it the Bhopal gas tragedy, or the 
more recent Anugul fly ash tragedy, or the forced 
takeover of tribal lands in the guise of “national 
interest,” NGOs have stepped too cautiously, if 
not stayed away. This, of course, is the situation 
with all the sectors in the left paradigm. 


In specific cases, in one’s chosen area of work, 
much is being done. But at a systemic level, 
with the involvement of other classes of society, 
there’s much that needs to be done. It is part 
development education that re-sensitises people 
on these issues, and part pro-active lobbying, 
advocacy and legal aid. 


of money in ways that will mute their radicalism, 
silence their critique, and permit them to continue 
in the fantasy that small pieces of humanitarian 
relief here and there are really the beginnings of 
global transformation. 


... he question is whether the NGOs will continue 
to articulate and clarify these issues, or whether 
modelled increasingly upon business lines, they 
will become impotent professionals, putting on a 
brave appearance of achievement and commitment, 
while all the time drawing away from the places 
where blood and pain and tears are the only reward 
for those who struggle. It really is a moment of 
historic choice for them. 


Jeremy Seabrook and others, NGOs and Social 
Change. Bharat Dogra, New Delhi. 1994. p11. 
[R.Q40.28]. 


The NGOs, who profess the objective of People’s 
Movement can rarely become agents for launching 
a People’s Movement. In the present setup of 
registration, funds and cooperation with government, 
the possibilities of furthering a People’s Movement 
seems a distant dream. 


Pandurang Hedge, ‘Non-Governmental! 
Organisations and People's Movements’, NGOs and 
Social Change. Bharat Dogra, New Delhi. 1994. 
p18. [R.Q40.28]. 


Growth and Professionalism 


With the maturation of the voluntary sector, a rich 
and varied body of knowledge, skills and experience 
‘s needed in differing degrees and at different levels 
— grassroots, intermediary and regional levels, and 
national and international levels. 


There is differentiation and complexity in 
programmes and delivery systems and some of 
the new programmes require staff with specific 
technical skills. Research into development of 
NGO work aimed at distilling the knowledge 
and experience has also increased. There are 
courses and curricula in academic institutions 
focussing on development. This has in turn led 


to the churning out of professionals, who have 
undergone these courses and obtained degrees 
and diplomas. 


Increasingly, NGOs have needed to induct these 
professionals to manage programmes and projects, 
with the result that some tension develops within 
organisations — between the intuitive, informal, 
practical, earthy grasp of the founder/s and the 
old guard, and the conceptual, analytical, 
sophisticated, often ‘irreverent’ professionals. 
Attendant to this is the competitive market that 
prevails for these professionals, creating issues of 
ethics and lifestyles. 


Professionalism 


A significant trend of the ‘80s in many Voluntary Development 
Organisations in India has been increasing professionalism in their 
work. This demand has come from several quarters. First of all, the 
stress on providing high quality and efficient work came from 
funders and donors. It was no longer possible to keep working at 
the same pace, level and capacity as earlier. The second pressure 
came from emerging new issues. Issues of environment, forestry, 
economic activity, appropriate technology, on one hand, 
documentation, training and research, on the other, began to demand 
use of people with certain professional capacities in these areas. A 
third pressure came as a new set of voluntary organisations began 
to emerge with professional leadership. Founders of such 
organisations were engineers, doctors, scientists, managers, 
accountants, foresters, veterinarians, agriculturists, etc. 


One of the positive consequences has been bringing in large 
numbers of young people trained in professional disciplines to work 
in pursuit of social commitment, in Social Change organisations In 
the previous period, it was difficult for such persons a Fonwid . 
Social Change organisations as a possible area of their work ‘ 


The second positive consequence was the use of 
knowledge ; 


appropriate 
technology and capacities to address certain 
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complicated problems of development faced by such 
voluntary organisations in the country. Classic 
examples are in respect of irrigation, health, education 
and income-generation. 


However, the entry of such highly trained young 
persons into Voluntary Development Organisations 
is also the cause for some tensions. The first one was 
the tension between the young professionals and the 
old activists. 


The second consequence has been bringing in 
models, frameworks, technologies and techniques 
without rooting them in a local context. The 
knowledge base and experience of the poor 
communities ... got ignored and sidelined, ... 


Yet, the overall impact of this trend has been 


favourable for the Voluntary Development 
Organisations. 


Society for Participatory Research in Asia, Voluntary 
Development Organisations in India, A Study of 
History, Roles and Future Challenges. PRIA, New 
Delhi. November, 1991. p73. [B.Q40.P63/P18], 


Coping with 


Modernisation 
eae 


In broad terms, one can discern three categories of 
voluntary agencies working today. The first category 
is of hopeful groups that carry on their modernisation 
projects and hardly examine them critically. They are 
involved in expansion (doing more of the same), 
empire building, and do not want to discuss issues 
openly. They believe in certain things and stick to them. 
According to these groups, there is really no crisis if 
people only work more and talk less. The second 
category is of self-critical groups that have been 
vocalising and re-examining their stands and feel tired 
and fatigued. The third category of groups is of 
manipulators who for their own personal ego and 
power behave more like a political party. 


In none of the three categories is there a serious 
effort to refocus direction. People often try to evade 
questions of ethics and lifestyles. A full-fledged debate 
on foreign funding has also not been carried out. 
During mid-eighties professional groups such as FAIR 
and PRADAN appeared. Guided by American 
behaviouralism, they stressed a. management 
approach and offered consultation to the voluntary 
sector as though it were the business sector. In 
some new groups, a tendency towards private 
enterprise is increasing. This is aided by today’s 
young college graduates in their late 20s or early 
30s who are more eager to join funding agencies 
than to work in the voluntary sector. 


These graduates of management schools try to 
teach grassroots groups what to do. There are 
instances in which genuine small-scale efforts 
initiated by local people have been taken over by 
representatives of new city-based management- 
oriented macro organisations who attach themselves 
to these groups as helpers and mediators for funds 
and training, and eventually superimpose themselves 
on the group and end up taking credit for the 
grassroots work. 


Shashi Pandey, Community Action for Social Justice — 
Grassroots Organizations in India. Sage Publications, New 
Delhi. 1991. p243 [B.Q40.P62]. 


Organisational Issues 


rhe first internal issue is the emergence of a formal 
organisational structure with the growth of an NGO, The 
issue Is Of importance because it is a severe hindrance to 
NGO project orientations and effectiveness and may even 
lead to the fragmentation of the group. An NGO is formed 
voluntarily and, often, romantically by a few like-minded 
people with a certain ideology about development. As 
the NGO grows and expands, others who are not familiar 
with the original ideals join and treat the NGO’s work as 
a job — a concept that never existed with the founder 
members. They look for job security and even complain 
to foreign donors about the rigid hierarchy within the 
organisation. Founder members get frustrated, as they 
have to deal with corporate sector laws, issues that they 
do not want to be involved with because they formed 
the NGO to be something different from the corporate 
and governmental sectors. 


Helmut K Anheier and Lester M Salamon, The Nonprofit 
Sector In The Developing World: A Comparative Analysis, 
Manchester University Press, New York. p277. [R.Q40.687]. 


Professionalism: 
Brother, can you paradigm? 


‘Professionalism’ is yet another word, especially 
when applied to NGOs that has been ruined by the 
development community. A ‘professional’ according 
to the dictionary, is one who is extremely competent 
in a job. ‘Professionalism’, therefore, combines 
methods, character and status of a professional. 
The push to make NGOs ‘more professional’ is 
not a new phenomenon, but as NGOs have grown 
in size, and have become more beholden to 
governments for their income, the pressure to 
conform to external images of professionalism has 
grown. The ‘Logical Framework Analysis’ (L.F.A) was 
introduced to American NGOs by USAID in the early 
1970s as a means of developing greater precision 
in goals, objectives, inputs, outputs and ‘objectively 
verifiable indicators’ of achievement. Over the next 
twenty years it became the tool most favoured by 
Northern government in organising their own bilateral 
projects, and in ensuring that NGOs, at least when 
working on larger government-assisted projects, 
conformed to their own ‘professional’ management 
standards and techniques. 


Further readings 

Ahmedabad Study Action Group, /m Search of Development 
Alternatives and Professional Relevance. ASAG, Ahmedabad. 1987. 
[R.Q40.630]. 

Humanscape, Once 1/ was an art, a moral imperative. Now giving ts 
a business like any other. March, 1999. [R.040.36]. 


lan Smillie, The Alms Bazaar: Altruism under fire — Non- 
Profit Organisations and International Development. 
Intermediate Technology Publications, London. 1995. p147. 


[B.Q40.S10]. 
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| Growing Up Pains 


Democratisation and Transparency 


The nature of Democratisation and ‘Iransparency 
in an organisation is dependent on one’s political 
ideology and positioning. Since NGOs and the non- 
party variety of movements and people’s 
organisations are unclear about their political 
positioning, the lines of responsibility and 
representation are also unclear. With the result, 
both discussion and practice of Democracy and 
Transparency are arbitrary, non-logical and 
inconsistent. One is not able to pin down any 
organisation to a particlar principle or system. The 
terms such as mass-based legitimacy, collective 
leadership, simple lifestyles and people’s responsive 
institutions are never clearly defined. Thus most 
talk of Democratisation and/or Transparency is a 
lot of hype. Futher if each of these are just 
platitudes or unattainable or unrealistic, it hits at 
the very raison détre of the entire left! It reduces 
all talk of being ‘responsive to mass-based 
aspirations’, ‘people’s access to and control of 
resources’, to benevolence. 


Institutions in which people have a say, either 
through direct participation or through 
representative participation, in which each one is 
entitled to determine the outcome, normally 
through voting, are known as democratic 
organisations. Thus the Gram Sabhas, Panchavats 
up to the district level, State and Central 
Assemblies are all democratic institutions. People’s 
Sanghams, Self-Help Groups, and the like, where 
all members have an equal say in the decision- 
making process, are democratic institutions too. 


Not all mass-based organisations are democratic 
institutions. Not all people’s movements ae 
democratic movements, though most of them have 
a high degree of participation some of the time 
Further decision-making processes are . 
transparent, but seldom democratic. 


often 
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NGOs also are not democratic institutions. In 
Societies and Associations, democratic processes 
are limited to committee members and to the 
members of the General Body when they meet 
once a year during the AGM. They are not 
democratic in relation to their staff, or in relation 
to their constituency or the communities they work 
with. However, they can be transparent, and have 
a participative process for involvement in 
programmes. A few are transparent in their 
decision-making. Fewer still are transparent about 
their financial transactions and processes. Most 
NGOs are transparent about their programmes, 
perspective, and strategies. 


Structure and Decision-making 
ina Collective 


..the first major departure came about in terms of re-organising 
CIEDS itself. It was then, sixteen years ago, that we 
transformed the existing structure of a hierarchical institution 
and formed the collective, which had two important dimensions. 
One was that every one would get equal salaries irrespective 
of their academic qualification. This delinking of remuneration 
from qualification was only an intermediate step towards a 
goal of ‘need based’ salaries. If we ourselves were not able 
to live out the belief ‘ to each according to his or her need’ we 
cannot expect the world to do so. This underlined our 
commitment to a politics which sought to place personal morality 
as the baseline for social commitment. As a consequence of 
this we gave up the decision-making process where decisions 
are taken by a few individuals or even on the basis of a 
majority vote. Decisions would henceforth be taken on the 
basis of consensus only. If there are difficult decisions to be 
made and consensus is not arrived at, we have always 


preferred to postpone the decisions rather than promote a 
numbers game. 


Chimes of A New Moment on Alternatives Com ti 
| munities and Cultures. 
A mimeograph. CIEDS, Bangalore. 1999, p4. [R.Q44.604). Be 


his is also true of Mass-Based Organisations, or 
what are called People’s Movements. 


Very few organisations and movements have 
attempted a democratisation different from the 
voting and hierarchical representative committee 
system. One of them is CIEDS (see box on 
previous page). ‘here are difficulties and problems 
in evolving a consensus, dealing with dissent or 
just maintaining schedules and work level. In spite 
of the difficulties, we have to work out an 
institutional mechanism for downward 
accountability. One is not arguing for a sameness 
at all levels of political and decision-making 
processes. One is attempting to evolve a political 
and institutional practice, in which there is space 
for various sections to disagree or be autonomous, 
yet be a part of and an active participant in the 
larger process. 


Accountability and Governance 


One stick that is used to beat NGOs with, is the 
issue of accountability, and in the same breath, 
corruption. 


When material resources are aplenty, a 
transformation of certain values and processes does 
take place. This is part of the process of 
institutionalisation. Counter processes of institutional 
self-renewal also take place, often at the instance 
of external forces like donors or public pressure. 


Accountable Institutions 


a An accountable institution engages in public rather 
than private decision-making processes. 
An accountable institution engages in cooperative 
rather than competitive activities. 
An accountable institution is willing to 
compromise rather than require others to engage 
in confrontation as the only means of altering 
institutional activities. 
Smith Sreen Poonam, Accountability in Development 
Organisations, Experience of Women’s Organisations 
in India. Sage Publications, New Delhi. 1995. 
[B.Q40.S11]. 


In today’s context, with decay and criminalisation 
inexorably on the rise in society, corruption has 
also increased in sectors of the left. It 1s not 
possible to take corrective action from outside on 
anv one sector or process. Nor would single 
attempts like code of conduct, or guidelines or 
legislation help. Only the innocent would suffer. 
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he corrupt know how to survive. Also, it would 
bring in external controls, which are already 
narrowing down the scope for creative, fearless, 
voluntary action. And by voluntary, one is not 
referring only to NGOs. 


In the South, the phenomenon is even more pronounced. 
Because the modern NGO movement is very young, many of 
today’s Southern NGOs are still headed by their founder. Most 
founders are remarkable individuals possessing equal amounts 
of charisma, energy, political savvy and a strong, value-based 
commitment to development. Sometimes alone, sometimes 
with a small group of like-minded individuals, they have created 
living, breathing institutions where none existed before. Faced 
with enormous challenges, however, few were interested in 
creating boards of directors that would challenge or block 
them. 


The result, as these organisations mature, is a pronounced 
demonstration of what might be called the “guru syndrome”: 
The ageing charismatic leader who, two or three decades on, 
still runs the organisations by personal fiat, sometimes as though 
it were still small, sometimes as though it were a family 
enterprise, rarely challenged by staff and seldom checked by 
trustees. Many of India’s Gandhian organisations withered in 
the 1950s and 1960s for precisely this reason. There is a worse 
example of what the guru syndrome can do: the Dutch NGO, 
NOVIB, discovered in 1994 that one of its major Indian partners 
had been keeping two sets of accounts, audited by different 
accountants, was possible only because a powerful leader at 
the core of the Indian NGO was essentially and effectively 
unaccountable, and was therefore able to conceal the fact for 
years. 

lan Smillie, The Alms Bazaar: Altruism under Fire — Non-Profit 
Oreanisations and International Development. Intermediate 
Technology Publications, London. 1995. p150. [B.Q40.S10]. 


Programme Accountability: Most initiatives 
whether of NGOs, people’s mobilisation, or such 
others, are mandated by individuals and groups 
undertaking the activity. The basic accountability 
is thus really to oneself, or to the group, in terms 


processes. It is in this sense that most of the work 


is voluntary. 


Other aspects of accountability towards the 
communities one interacts with and the institutions 
one has to reach out to for facilitating work stem 
from action in the public domain. 


aspect of accountability would be to 


The third 
provide the funds or the conditions 


those who 
under which they do so. 


As one’s work increases in complexity and spread, 


so does accountability. 


NGOs have tended to remain simplistic in their 


, ‘lirw Pers ‘ . ; » 
acceptance of accountability. Personal commitment 


is not enough. 


Financial Accountability: There are stringent 
provisions for financial accountability to various 
statutory bodies. None of these impinge on the 
independence and entrepreneurial aspect of work. 
They are the basic requirements for any insutution 
that wishes to get involved in the public domain. 


In the last 15 years increasing care is taken by 
donors to scrutinise the financial capability, 
integrity and transparency of their counterparts or 
‘partners’. Often this is all that these agencies 
relate to. In a sense it is difficult to go beyond 
that without impinging on the independence and 
innovativeness of the NGO. 


Good Governance: There is a general failure in 
the accountability of the institution to its General 
Body and its Governing Body. ‘These bodies are 
legally responsible for the overall functioning of 
the institution, and are often the least informed, 
and the least involved. This is mainly because 
most NGOs were begun by an individual or a few, 
who set the parameters of involvement. Their own 
commitment and good sense is taken for granted. 
However, every NGO has many other 
stakeholders. Accountability to these stakeholders 
takes many other forms. Layers of accountability 
to those not involved in the day to day functioning 


FCRA: The State has arrogated to itself the role of 
adjudicating the suitability of an organisation to receive 
foreign funds for development work. Those elements 
that the State ostensibly wants to prevent from 
misusing this work for other ends wriggle through 
this net. This only ensures that NGOs cannot work 
overtly towards Structural Change, and reinforces the 
‘Prakash Karat’ line of thinking on NGOs. 


There are many instances where excellent work done by 
NGOs has been subverted at the behest of vested interests 


aftected by the work, and FCRA registration has been 
revoked. This particularly affects the smaller, newer NGOs 
that have no access to redress under Iaw due to ignorance 
lack of resources, or through sheer lack of sup pore 
from fellow NGOs who themselves may be under ihe 
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Kinds of Accountability 


no clear definition of what exactly an organisation 
should be accountable for. It varies according to the 
discipline and perspectives of those analysing the concept 
of accountability. Attempting to understand the concept 
of accountability in theory reveals that different disciplines 
have looked at accountability from their own standpoint, 
each one of which is valid. It will therefore be useful at 
this point to briefly identify the different kinds of 
accountability with which we should be concerned in 
development activities. The following is merely a starting 
point for conceptualising the different kinds of 
accountability: 


e Financial Accountability (not just non-corrupt but also 
cost-effective) 


e Ensuring Project Outcomes 


e Social Accountability 


e Accountability to Stakeholders (Donors, Government, 
Pressure Groups, Staff, Peers, Members) 


However, there are no clear-cut divisions between where 
the accountability to one stakeholder ends and that to 
another begins. 


Society for Participatory Research in Asia, Voluntary 
Development Organisations in India, A Study of History, 
Roles and Future Challenges. PRIA, New Delhi. 
November, 1991. p73. [B.Q40.S11;Pg.48]. 


Accountability to Donors: Accountability to larger donors, 
especially government, has led NGOs to other loops, 
mainly in an effort to get, and to demonstrate useful 
“protessionalisation”: mission statements, personnel 
policies and procedures, budget and performance 
reviews, computerised accounting, external audits. This 
is true of both Northern and Southern NGOs. 


lan Smillie, The Alms Bazaar: Altrusim under fire — Non- 
Profit Organisations and International Development. 
Intermediate Technology Publications, London.1995. 
Pg.150. [B.Q40.S10] 


Accountability to Board and membership, however, is 
an area of particular weakness for many NGOs, 
especially in the South. Unpaid, many NGO trustees are 
content to be supportive, and sometimes to assist. in 
fundraising. Often chosen for their name or reputation 
many have little time to devote to the policy, management 
and financial questions for which they are technically 
responsible. They will attend meetings and act in a 
supportive manner, but they may be unwilling or unable 
to ask, deep, potentially embarrassing questions. 


lan Smillie, The Alms Bazaar: Altruism under fire - Non- 
Profit Organisations and International Development 


Intermediate Technology Publications. 1 
: é ASS. 
[B.Q40.S10]. oni paae 


Can we regulate 
NGO Accountability? 


In the mid-eighties the accountability of NGOs was a hotly debated 
issue in the development community in India. It seemed that for the 
first time scholars, practitioners and the government all came together 
and emphasised the important role played by NGOs in the country’s 
development... Although there was general consensus on the need 
to increase the accountability of NGOs, there was little consensus 
on the kind of accountability or the mechanism for ensuring such 
accountability within NGOs. It also brought forth the constraints in 
creating standardised norms for accountability within the NGO world. 


.. The proponents of the code of conduct felt that this would lead 
to the voluntary organisations following ‘certain standards’ of 
conduct and norms for performance and rules of accountability... 
It is believed that these matters of accountability came to the 
forefront because of the large quantities of international and national 
funds being disbursed to the voluntary sector.. Although the 
discussions stressed that the code of conduct was being promoted 
to ensure that voluntary organisations direct their accountability 
to their members and beneficiaries, the debate itself became 
focussed on accountability of finances... There was a large degree 
of opposition to the concept of formulating a code. of conduct 
regulating the performance of voluntary organisations. A. Fernandes 
criticised the role of government in trying to make NGOs 
accountable and felt that the ‘government would do well to make 
its own apparatus-accountable to people whom it claimed to serve.’ 
Those who opposed the bill felt that such a code would inhibit the 
creativity of the voluntary sector and restrict their freedom. 


_.There was also considerable scepticism amongst the voluntary 
sector workers regarding the nature of the proposed national body 
and on whether it was not merely another means of control by the 
government. 


Much of the opposition to formulating a code of conduct was 
based on concern for the well-being of the NGOs. There was, 
however, also the element of personality conflicts amongst people 
on different sides of the debate. The presence of hegemonic 
struggles was evident as there were an ample number of well- 
known development persona on both sides of the camp. The 
arguments for developing accountability amongst the NGOs focused 
overtly on creating structures to ensure financial accountability. 
Although accountability to the goals and purposes for which those 
NGOs existed was stressed, it became secondary in the debates. 


Smith Sreen Poonam, Accountability in Development 
Organisations. Sage Publications, New Delhi. 1995. p40. 
(B.Q40.S11]. 
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of the institution needs to be increased through 
greater transparency, and greater involvement in 
Strategic decision-making. 


The Code of Conduct: By the mid-eighties, NGOs 
that had established themselves, grew In Size; 
reach, and complexity. Financial support also gor 
institutionalised and those who through hard work 
and commitment had built a base with communities 
they were involved in, were supported to intensify 


or expand their own work, or get others to take up 
similar work. 


Infrastructure to support this scaling-up and 
outreach was provided for. A whole host of support 
service organisations also began to flourish. 


Ihe earlier ascetic lifestyle was eroded, and a 
process of co-optation came into play. 


An attempt was made to develop a code of conduct, 
focussing mainly on lifestyle and remuneration, to 
keep them at ‘voluntary’ levels. It was proposed 
directly at the national level, without any regional 
process to involve those affected and involved. And, 
it was sought to be implemented with the 
government as part of the regulatory authority. 


The attempt was finally given up. But the issues remain, 
and continue to divide the fraternity on the left. 


Jai Sen, On PADI Committee Proposal for the Protection and 
Regulation of Voluntary Organisations. Lokayan, Delhi. 4:3/4. 
May, 1986. [J.Q40.0586LOK09]. 


CR Bijoy and others, The Politics of NGOs: Beyond Survival. 
ICRA, Bangalore. 1993. [R.Q40.603]. Some thoughts on 
Moneylenders (Funding Agencies); NGO Lords, Ladies and 
Middlemen (Directors and Consultants); Joint Families 
(NGOs), Voluntarism and Bondage (NGO Workers). 


Rajesh Tandon, Regulating NGOs: New Moves. Lokayan, Delhi. 


4:3/4. May, 1986. [J.Q40.0586LOK38]. 


Nicky Cardozo and others, The Draft for Discussion on the 
National Counal for Rural Voluntary Agencies and the Code of 
Conduct: Resource material and Proceedings of Maharastra State 


level Workshop. Match, 1987. TISS, Bombay. [R.Q40.681]. 


Voluntarism vis-a-vis the State: A collection of articles and 
Statements in response to proposals for establishment of National 
and State Councils of rural voluntary age noes and a code of 
conduct for NGOs. FE VORD-K, Bangalore. 1986. [R.Q40.31]. 


Harsh Sethi, ‘Evolving Accountability of Voluntary 
Oreanisations’. Social Change through Voluntary Action, 
edited by ML Dantwala. Sage Publications, New Delhi. 
1998. p174. [Q60.D60]. 


| Aid and Self-Reliance 


Aid has always been a contentious ideological For all the discussion on self-reliance, either for the 
‘ssue. However, regardless of one’s ideological — country, or for the left paradigm, or for NGOs, which 
position, the compulsions are similar, the need for are particularly singled out, not much has been done. 
financial resources and its scarcity especially | 
among the constituency one is working with. And in the development sector, not much more 1s 
possible. The entire spectrum of efforts, with small 
For NGOs in particular, social charitable services significant exceptions across the spectrum, is 
have always needed funds from outside. Self- dependent on aid to a great extent. 
reliant communities who can then pay for the 
services are rarely created. The heart of the issue is surpluses. Aid and support 
will come from surpluses. Where are the surpluses 
The same can be said of development groups. In _ heing generated? In this paradigm, these surpluses 
the initial stages of euphoria, many youth worked —_nust be sourced first, and will remain the primary 
with little or no outside support. This wastermed source of financial assistance. These surpluses are 
voluntary. As institutions grew, and radical being collected by the First World, by the 
development programmes became richer nations, and within the rest of the 


delivery systems, external Support world and by the ruling and well- 
became increasingly crucial to connected elite. 


finance these activities. This 
dependence, as well as personal 
needs, which were increasing 
with age and responsibilities, 
created its own compulsions. 

The issue of aid, particularly 
foreign-funds, has become a 
divisive issue. The division is 
generally heightened when any 
collective action is making 
progress. Often this is out of fear of 


“They carry 
out their projects 
and leave us with our 
problems” 


Institutional, indigenous funding 
has been mostly for religious 
purposes, and to a limited extent, 
for charitable purposes. 
Individual donations follow the 
same pattern. Ihe most notable 
indigenous resource generation 
effort has been for children. This 
is similar to the pattern the world 


. over. In the absence of 
attack from outside forces, who tend to disasters like floods SOE nd 
wa lied See is te famine, it is for children, the aged and the 
» WU es 3 ; M 
al ws It Is because of ill that resources are most easily generated 
internal competition. Those with foreign funds 
can organise more activiti av ‘ere 
aie. EF iad i od travel to more Corporate funding is increasingly channelled to 
Sue mioney tend t6 sh a Bi? often those visible, cost-effective, and development delivery 
Oe oe eat . : ort-circuit mobilisation — systems. But many operate their own trusts. and 
ploCesse: shadow smaller non-funded undertake programmes of thei ) 
efforts on the same issue. Funding h . a 
a great source of friction with the left. and ic , ; 
| -andisoften Funding Agen fa ne | 
oes , cies: The invol 
used as a stick for NGO bas } ‘elm See OF 
hing. Voluntary Organisations in the movement towards 
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Bernard J Lecomte, Project Aid - 
Limitations and Alternatives. 
Development Centre of the 
Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Devclopment, 
France. 1986. p70. 
[B.Q50a.L 1]. 


as also been 


Structural Change, also led to the conscientisation 
of Northern Agencies providing financial resources 
for NGOs. Many of these agencies have supported 
radical movements and_ revolutionary 
organisations, in India and abroad. | 


Funding agents imbibed the ideology and the 
rhetoric of development, and with time, the 
iInstitutionalising process has set in. And, of course, 
in spite of the rhetoric that many of them still 


To Do or Not To Do 


Northern NGOs are principally engaged in funding 
development projects and providing food and other 
materials for disasters and emergencies. An important 
distinction is whether they are operational or not: 
operational agencies implement projects directly in 
developing countries using their own staff and resources, 
whereas non-operational agencies finance projects from 
their headquarters or regional office, often channelling 
funds through partner organisations with whom special 
relationships are frequently developed. Large US-based 
NGOs like CARE, Plan International, and World Vision 
are all operational, as are Action Aid and Save the 
Children Fund in the UK. The trend, however, is away 
from hands-on involvement and towards working directly 
with indigenous NGOs. In Britain this is now common 
practice for agencies such as CAFOD (Catholic Fund for 
Overseas Development) and Christian Aid. 


Many NGOs tailor their approach to the situation in 
particular countries; thus, the non-operational approach 
is favored more in South Asia and Latin America, whereas 
in many parts of Africa northern NGOs continue to be 
strongly interventionist. Some northern NGOs, such as 
Oxfam, Save the Children’s Fund, Misereor, and Novib, 
have in-country offices which liaise with and offer support 
to indigenous NGOs in the form of training and exchange 
visits. Others, such as Christian Aid, have made a 
deliberate decision not to do so (Ridell, 1993), though 
recent changes have occurred in this policy. 


In addition to providing financial support for development 
projects, many NGOs are involved in development 
education and advocacy work in their own countries. 
Indeed, distinct NGOs, like the Centre for World 
Development Education in England and Wales, have been 
set up in order to concentrate on such activities. However, 
emphasis on work in this area varies, and in a number of 
European countries, where a large share of funds comes 
from the state, advocacy work receives a low priority. 


RC Riddell and M Robinson, Non-Governmental 
Organisations and Rural Poverty Alleviation. Overseas 
Development Institute, London. 1995. p29. [B.Q40.R5]}. 
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From Charity and Relief, to Development and 
Structural Change: With its roots in disaster relief. 
charitable and religious works, the relationship of 
representatives of donor agencies with young activists was 
very novel, and to a large extent one of mutual respect, 
and very often a partnership. These were the early days 
which enabled the different individuals, most of ther 
coming into the rural areas, to work out their commitment 


and hone their ideological leanings into some worthwhile 
practice. 


This relationship focussed so much on the programme 
aspect of development, that institutional problems were 
not dealt with and supported, often until it was too late. 
Some of the most successful pioneering institutions were 
suddenly cut off. This is still a common practice, not only 
because of institutional inadequacies, but also due to 
sudden changes in priorities of the Northern Agency. 


espouse and stll coerce their ‘partners’ with, these 
agencies have fared no better than the rest in terms 
of democratisation and transparency. 

Ata more practical level, these agencies have been 
the lifeblood of NGOs, enabling them to work out 
their perspective, strategies and acuon plans. ‘Their 
role is gradually being transformed to include 
support in the process of institutionalisation and 
professionalisation of a sector that has matured and 
become sophisticated. 


Raising funds locally 


While some NGOs have begun to be concerned about 
how foreign funding can be gradually replaced with 
Indian money, local fundraising has not yet become a 
strategic objective for most organisations since fairly 
substantial sums of foreign money are still available 
to them. 


One clear implication of going to the public, rather 
than to an individual (the Field Director of a donor 
agency, for instance), is the accountability and possibly 
closer scrutiny that the NGOs will have to face, even 
by donors of relatively small amounts of money. 
Collecting money from many Indians will also involve 
them in NGO work and will therefore have a better 
chance of making a significant impact on at least 
some segments of Indian society. At present, ek 


> 
economicall 
mobile young men and women | ; 
avenues for systematic giving and involvement in the 


serious moral issues facing our society. 


y successful middie class and upwardly 
n in India have no 


Alternate Structure 


if NGOs are to concentrate on what they can do best, 
which is social work, then marketing and fundraising 
become boundary management activities which, 
despite being of utmost importance, should not 
demand too much time from NGO leaders, who in 
any case may not have the best skills and attitudes 
for such work. For this reason, the idea of forming a 
society which NGOs can join, and which will 
commission on their behalf professional market 
research, strategic planning, advertising and 
marketing agencies for specific activities, is tempting. 


An Organisational Solution 


One way forward might be to encourage intermediary 
agencies to start work on Indian fundraising rather 
than ask NGOs to do it themselves. This approach 
recognises the specialisation of the fundraising activity 
and the likely internal conflicts and contradictions that 
can arise within an NGO if it attempts to do this task 
itself. 


Ajit Mani, Raising Funds Indigenously — Only Viable 
Option. Voices. Vol.1 No.2. 1997. p9. [R.Q40.19]. 


Over a period of time, the Northern Agencies have 
started determining priority areas for development 
intervention. [hey are increasingly designing the 
strategic planning and implementation processes 
through support services, and capacity building 
within the ‘partner’ institution. 


Indigenous Agencies: Agencies in India that 
funded charity and development work were the 
domain of corporate trusts and of religious 
patronage. [here are now a few independent and 
secular initiatives. But these are very few in 


Planning Commission, Action Plan To Bring About A Collaborative 
Relationship Between Voluntary Organisations and Government 
VANI, March 1994. [R.Q40.656] | 
The Government of India has accepted the document entitled ‘Action Plan 
To Bring About Collaborative Relationship Between Voluntary Organisations 


and Government’ as the basic policy that would govern Government — 
Voluntary Organisations relationship in India as was promised in the 
India National Report prepared for the World Summit on Social Development 
This document was adopted earlier in a convention organised by the 
Planning Commission on March 7-8, 1994. 


Working with Government 


Issues and Concerns 
The flip side of each aspect of working with the 
government has been described in a book by VANI. 
These issues and concerns are listed below: 


Voluntarism vs. Privatisation 
Co-operation — VS. Sub-contracting 
Decentralization vs. Co-ordination 
Disagreement VS. Opposition 
Questioning vs. Weakening 
Voluntarism vs. Statism 
Collaboration vs. Autonomy 


Rajesh Tandon, NGO-Government Relations: A Source 
of Life or A Kiss of Death? PRIA, New Delhi. 1989. 
[R.Q40.610] 


Influencing the NGO Agenda 


Voluntary organisations face opposition from two 
extremes, one from Marxists and the other from the 
government bureaucracy. But both are prepared to 
tolerate these if voluntary organisations become their 
instrument. Apart from opposition from the two 
extremes, voluntary organisations also face both 
internal and external subversion, for instance, 
foreign funding agencies may help or subvert 
voluntary organisations. Many people enter voluntary 
organisations when they have nothing else to do or to 
make profit or to take political advantage out of them. 


J D Sethi, A General Theory of Voluntary Action. Undated. 
Mimeograph. p607. [R.Q40.607]. 


Also see Lokayan — 13.1 July-August, 1996. 


number, and the quantum of resources they can 
offer is rather small compared to the Northern 
Agencies. 


Government: Government has become one of 
the major funding agencies for NGOs. In the last 
two decades multilateral and bilateral development 
funding is increasingly conditional upon 
involvement of NGOs. PADI and CART were two 
Central/State funding conduits created for 
development work. These were merged and 
CAPART was created. There were several 
attempts to make it more responsive and relevant. 
But bureaucratic control and executive patronage 
still play a large role in disbursement of resources. 
Yet it remains a source of support for small 
Organisations to develop their programmes and 
institutional identity. This is particularly so, as small 


groups find it difficult to compete with the large 
number of developed organisations for foreign 
funds. Also, the government has been coy about 
registering new organisations under FCRA, which 
allows them to receive foreign funds. 


While the movement for Structural Change mostly 
spurned government support, participation in the 
programmes designed and funded by the 
government has become increasingly acceptable 


The KSSP was quick to catch on to the fact that one of 
the biggest problems in regard to popularisation of 
science was the problem of communication. Though 
there are different methods of communication, the 
KSSP has given greater emphasis to the written word 
— probably stemming from the ‘Sahitya’ roots of its 


name. As a result, the KSSP is one of the few mass 
organisations in the country, which not only has an 
elaborate publication wing, but also has the ability to 
sustain the basic cost of running the organisation 
with funds generated by the division. 


Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad, Anubhav Series. 
Voluntary Health Association of India, p11, New Delhi. 
1999.[R.Q70.603). 


In this sense a new genuinely two-way relationship 
between Northern and Southern NGO’s, in which 
development education in the North is a shared 
responsibility is essential to moving from 
development aid to development co-operation. 
Basically it is not enough for the Northern NGO's 
to give money, what is needed is political action 
to help the South in their struggle to get the rich 
North off the backs of the South’s poor. 


Jeremy Seabrook, NGO and Social Change. Bharat 
Dogra, New Delhi. 1994. p16 [R.Q40.28] 


and widespread. Now many even collaborate with 
the government to design the programmes. But 
the relationship is very difficult, and much of the 
success depends on personal relationships and the 
perspective of individual bureaucrats and 
politicians. Structural and institutional 
relationships are developed and tolerated more 
due to pressure from bilateral and multilateral 
funding programmes. 


Self-Reliance: Raising resources within a 
community other than for some immediate 
problem is extremely difficult. This is true for most 
development work that is taken up by NGOs. 

Self-reliance and development of local resources 
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Aid versus Own Resources: Allocating so much in money and 
expert man-months is not enough in itself to carry a project through. 


The resources of the local government and the recipient groups 
must also be mobilised. 


Anil K Singh, Guidelines for Good Policy and Practice: NGOs. 
VANI. 1995. {R.Q40.678} 


Anjali Chandran, Selfreliance:.an Imperative need: Voices. for 
Change, Vol.1 No.2. 1997. p19. [R.Q40.19] [J.Q40.VIN297VFC19]. 


Only if we aim at total self-reliance will our development efforts 
bear fruits. Given the tradition of generosity that exists in our 
country, Indians should not find indigenous fundraising a difficult 
task. Many NGOs already practice the concept of indigenous 
fundraising. The Shree Krishna Chaitanya Vihar Trust that works 
to rehabilitate street children in Viyaywada is a good example. 
Direct mail 1s one of the methods adopted by them and their strike 
rate 1s as high as two percent, comparable with any professional 
direct mail agency. Spastics Society of India, Helpage and the Life 
Help Centre, Madras get their resources either through the sale of 
cards or through other income generation schemes, each scheme 
often unique to the NGO. Association of Physically Handicapped 
runs its own nursery and makes and sells industrial products. 


Technical Assistance and Local Control: Local control 1s 
required if the foreign input 1s to serve to strengthen institutions, 
not weaken them. Here we approach the issue from three angles: 
how to design operations so as to minimise recourse to technical 
assistance, how best to manage technical assistance when it 1s deemed 
necessary, and how to operate in particular, complex situations. 


Bernard J Lecomte, Project Aid - Limitations and Alternatives. 
Development Centre of the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, France. 1986. [B.Q50a.L1]. 


are truly an essential element in the development 
of communities and regions. But NGOs are 
seldom able to take responsibility for the total life 
of a community or region — as governments and 
multi-lateral institutions and political parties and 
people’s movements are finding out today. For 
particular programmes, be they delivery systems, 
or pioneering work, external resources are needed. 
Even so-called enlightened nations are finding 1t 
difficult to raise and allocate resources for the long- 
term interests of their own countries. Immediate 
compulsions play the larger role. How can one 
expect marginalised and exploited communities 
to behave in a more ‘mature’ manner, when their 
survival needs are barely, if not, met? 


On Withdrawal Strategies 

MK Bhat and other, Life goes on... sustainability of 
community development programmes and the 
withdrawal of NGO support: an inquiry into 
expectation and implications. Bangalore Consultancy 
Office. 1999. [B.Q60.B61]. [Available at CED: 
Rs. 240/-.] 

People’s Empowerment: NGO withdrawal vs NGO role 
transformation. Search Bulletin, Vol.XI No.1. 
March, 1996. [R.Q40.9]. 


Ram Esteves, Coolie Sangha Consolidation and 
Withdrawal. ADATS, Bagepalli. August, 1995. 
[R.046.625]. 
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Further readings 

Voluntary Action Network India, Action Plan to 
bring about a collaborative relationship between 
voluntary organisations and government. A Basic Policy 
That Would Govern Government — Voluntary 
Organisations Relationship in Indta. VANI, New 
Delhi. [R.Q40.678]. 

David Hulme and Michael Edwards, NGOs, States, 
and Donors: Too close for Comfort? Macmillan Press. 
1997. Book Review by David Westendorff in 
Development in Practice Vol.7 No.3. August, 1997. 
[].040.0897 DIP312]. 

Sailesh Kumar Bandopadhyaya, Moreign Funding: 
Ends and Means. Lokayan Bulletin, Delhi. 13.3 
November-December 96. [J.Q45.1196LOK09] 
Discusses funding issues among Gandhian groups. 


Anon, Foreign Funding of People’s Empowerment. A 
mimeograph. Undated. [R.Q40.610] A scathing 


critique. 


Aid in the Time of 
Structural Adjustment 


There is a marked shift in the nature of foreign aid to 
NGOs. At the desk level, the old guard influenced by 
the progressive sixties, is giving way to a new breed of 
professionals and ‘development managers’. At the 
funding source level, there has been a marked drop in 
the contributions that Northern NGOs receive from 
their traditional constituencies. Donations from the 
community at large are drying up. Northern Donor 
Agencies are receiving more from the government than 
from their smaller donors. ‘There is also the awkward 
question that is asked in parliaments as well as by 
donors: what is the impact of so many years of funding? 


Larger organisation/common action programmes: 
The upshot of the techno-managerial perspective 
promoted particularly by the big and bilateral and mult- 
lateral funding agencies, is that administering funds 
becomes easier when there are fewer and bigger 
competing projects or organisations. This encourages 
organisations to grow big, or to become ‘nodal’ agencies 
for administering, monitoring and funding other groups. 


Increasingly, donors prefer large organisations, preferably 
networks of organisations working on common action 
programmes. 


Extensive operations imply elaborate systems for 
planning, organising, co-ordination, monitoring and 
reporting. And for effective administration of large 
operations, reporting and monitoring systems need 
to become standardised. This standardisation 1s 
but another name for the techno-managerial 
approach to development programmes. 


Focussed issues/programmes: The compulsion of 
funding fewer projects and the attendant 
standardisation, encourages donors to focus on a 
single or a few fashionable issues, which in turn 
encourages the NGO to follow suit. The diversity 
and plurality of programmes that made for a rich 
tapestry of voluntary involvement is gradually 
getting lost. Organisations have similar programmes 
and processes in their work — literacy, health, joint 
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High-Cost Projects — 


Undermining local contribution 


reparing and monitoring a high-cost project 
does not take much longer than a minor 
scheme; an extra dossier, on the other hand, is 
a heavy load. ‘To keep the number down, it is tempting 
to pick out for action those dossiers that are certain to 
require a substantial proportion of the aid resources 
that the agency must spend. This way of working 
usually makes it hard to give as much attention to 
the grass-roots contribution as to the aid component. 


There is pressure to spend aid money, and projects 
tend to invest large amounts regardless of the local 
community’s own resources and forms of organisation, 
with the risk of over hasty action in the local people’s 
stead. Running an aid project that arrives out of the 
blue and is powerful and complex to boot is not 
something that will come easily or naturally to any 
community. Because of the disproportion between 
external and local resources, the community 
undervalues its own efforts and skills and feels 
incapable of taking in hand its own development. 
Discouraged by its inferiority vis-a-vis the project 
team, the community leaves the field and hands over 
the ball, retiring to the sidelines to watch the others 
play and keep the score. 


Bernard J Lecomte, Project Aid — Limitations and 
Alternatives. Development Centre of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, 
France. 1986. p73. [B.Q50a.L1]. 


— forest management, watershed programmes, self- 
help groups, etc. What is at stake is voluntarism. 


Bilateral Funding: Even more disturbing is the trend 
in bilateral (government to government) funding. Funds 
are being increasingly diverted to NGOs, either through 
‘retreating’ governments or even directly. ‘These funds 
ostensibly for social sectors, are often for programmes 
in. which the donor governments have their own national 
stakes. Thus far NGOs had some level of autonomy 


Matters of Size 


The Scale of NGO Interventions: For the foreseeable future, the 
NGO movement will be subject to continued external pressures for 
further growth, with the scene set for a period of continued 
expansion similar to that experienced in the 1980s. These pressures 
originate in part in the still widely shared view that NGOs make an 
important, and probably significant, contribution to poverty 
alleviation in developing countries. They will continue to be boosted 
by the influential paradigm in which privatization, democracy, 
and pushing back the role of the state are judged to provide three 
key pre-conditions for development to occur. In part, too, NGO 
growth will be fostered by the sheer scale and perpetuation of the 
problems of poverty, especially in regions like Africa, where 
governments will continue to have insufficient resources of their 
own to provide an adequate or even minimum quantity of human 
and physical resources to promote development. Equally, these 
pressures are likely to be furthered by the wider fall-out from 
economic recession and structural adjustment programmes, with 
NGOs continuing to play a growing role in attempting to address 
some of the social costs of adjustment. 


In turn, all these factors are likely to increase the amount of 
external funding for NGO interventions in the developing world, 
both from official aid agencies, and from individuals and private- 
sector organisations and institutions, resulting in a steady increase 
in NGO poverty-alleviating projects and programmes. For its part, 
the World Bank’s newly formulated operational directive on poverty 
reduction explicitly envisages an expanded role for NGOs in poverty 
alleviation in the 1990s. It comments thus (1992:12): 


“NGOs have shown that their programmes can reach the poor 
often more effectively than programmes managed by the public 
sector, especially when NGOs are brought into the early stages of 
project preparation. Subject to government sensitivities, Bank policy 
encourages task managers to involve NGOs as appropriate — 
particularly grassroots and self-help groups among the poor in 
project identification, design, financing, implementation. and 
monitoring and evaluation.” 


Scaling-up is more likely to occur if existing NGO interventions 
become bigger. However, the overall impact of scaling-up is likely to 
be limited for four major reasons. First, scaling-up requires better 
performance in a number of areas of NGO intervention which have 
been pinpointed as key weaknesses. These include problems of project 
management, shortages of staff skills, and limited financial resources, 
all of which inhibit greater impact with current numbers of 
beneficiaries. Secondly, scaling-up is likely to reduce the NGO's political 
room for manoeuvre, narrowing the range of interventions which 
conflict with prevailing elites and centres of power, and making 
them more high profile. Thirdly, the scaling-up route is increasingly 
likely to lead to conflict with the characteristics identified as particularly 
helpful to achieving success in current NGO interventions. These 
include smallness, community participation, and high staff to 
beneficiary ratios. Fourthly, the bigger and comparatively wealthier 
northern NGOs, with some important exceptions, have tended in 

recent years to move away from managing, operating, and running 
projects themselves, replacing this mode of expansion with the funding 

of smaller and more indigenously based grass-roots NGOs. In this 

sense, the movement towards scaling-up has often led, in practice 

and ironically, to a certain scaling-down. There is little to suggest 

that this pattern of expansion will be altered for the rest of the 1990s. 


All these factors suggest that pressures for expanding and enhancing 
the impact of NGOs are likely to be met with the replication of the 
small-scale approach type of initiative. However, this route also 
presents problems. In particular, there are four precise and more 
immediate factors which are likely to constrain the continued and 
rapid replication of such NGO intervention, or to adversely 
influence its effectiveness. These relate to human-resource capability 
and finance, the increasingly narrow choice of projects, weakness 
in NGO co-ordination, and increase in the number of NGOs. 


RC Riddell, M Robinson, Non-Governmental Organisations And 
Rural Poverty Alleviation. Overseas Development Institute. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, London. 1995. p86 and p89. [B.040.R5]. 


regarding their programmes. With this trend they will 
increasingly have to deliver standard programmes which 
are in line with the foreign and economic policies 
of donor country governments. So, from being 
‘contractors’ to government development projects, 
NGOs are implementing internationally designed 
projects that expand ‘markets’. 


A Techno-Managerial Perspective: Besides 
toeing the official line, bilateral agencies followed 
the trend set by multilateral organisations, the World 
Bank, IMF, IFAD, ete., in bringing in technology 
and western management into development work 
of NGOs. This ethos tends to promote 
globalisation, market orientation and privatisation. 
Even traditional donor NGOs are toeing the line 
set by their governments, on whom they have 
become increasingly dependent for funds. 


Development is seen as a problem to be managed, 
rather than as a structural issue that needs working 
on. The expectation from funding agencies is more 
techno-managerial, often focussed on financial and 
quantitative aspects rather than on _ the 
entrepreneurial or visionary elements that are 
beginning to disappear. 


If this were done in a spirit of autonomy for the 
NGO it would have been acceptable. But the 
perspective and strategies are formulated in the 
North. There are consultations, but such 
participation is minimal, rarely transparent. The 
decision-making process is unilateral. 


Small group support — through large organisa- 
tions! With the administrative compulsions of 
downsizing, Northern NGOs are more dependent 
on the fewer NGOs they relate to for supporting 
newer initiatives. This is inevitable. The level of 
sophistication achieved by the NGO sector in India 
obviates the need for any large physical presence 
of Northern NGOs. 


The issue of human rights is entangled with economic and 
foreign policy considerations of the rich and powerful 
countries. Many international human rights groups today act 
as political pressure groups, seeking to prevent Third World 
countries from making certain policy choices in areas such 
as land use, labour legislation, exports and so on. Although 
this is done in the name of universalising human rights, the 


selectivity of issues and the targeting of particular countries 
often betray a particularistic western bias. In the process, 
the thinking on human rights has been dissociated from the 
issues of removing poverty, fulfilling basic human needs and 
social justice. 


DL Sheth, Globalisation and The Grassroots Movements, 
Seminar 473. January, 1998. p80. [J.U00.0198SEM77]. 
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The New Threat: 
Green Redevelopment 


In the South, redevelopment is acquiring different 
meanings. It also means dismantling or destroying 
what was left by the ‘adjustment process’ of the 
80s, in order to make room for imports of the 
leftovers from the North (atomic wastes, obsolete 


or polluting plants, unsaleable or forbidden 
commodities). 


The emphasis of redevelopment in the South will 
inevitably be on economic colonisation of the 
informal sector. In the name of modernisation 
and under the banner of wars on poverty, 
redevelopment will mean launching the last and 


definitive assault against the organised resistance 
to development. 


Given present fashion, all these forms of 
redevelopment will be tinted green. The growing 
concern with ecological destruction, which 
originally included a radical critique of industrial 
society, has been progressively recycled so as to 
nullify or subvert many green initiatives. In the 
name of a common future ‘reasonably’ green, 
promotions of ‘sustainable’ development have been 
fostered which in fact sustain development itself, 
rather than nature or culture. 


Gustavo Esteva, A New Source of Hope : 
The Margins, Mimeograph, p18 [R.Q12.633] 


They have proxy servers.... 

Many mechanisms have been tried — block grants 
to representative institutions like consultants and 
support organisations; fellowships and small-group 
scholarships; block grants to ‘nodal’ agencies; etc. 
This implies that larger organisations, particularly 
networks, have to get more involved in support 
activities. It is difficult to adjust to the differing, 
sometimes contrary, roles that need to be played 
in this context. 


The best staff is usually engaged in doing 
evaluations, writing reports, overseeing finances, 
rather than being involved in and contributing to 
programme functions. Thus key staff also become 
the carriers of the standard sanitised jargon of 
empowerment, capacity building, etc. From Doers 
they become Consultants! 


Further readings 

Suthy Prasartsct, New Global Political Setting and the Challenge for the NGOs. 
A mimcograph. 1995. [R.Q40.676]. 

Jose Muricken and others, Paradign Shifts Development Cooperation and 
NGOs: Opportunities, Constraints and Response. Indian Social Insutute, 
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MK Bhat, SAifing Prontes: NC 0s. Donors and Changing Policies. Voices. Vol.1 
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1996-2000. 


Excerpts from John Clark: 

‘Democratising Development, 

The Role of Voluntary Organisations’. 
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What is ‘adjustment’? 


A government, like a company or a household, must at 
times modify spending and earning patterns in order to 
balance the books. It has to ensure that its own budget 1s 
in good order and that the country’s overall balance of 
payments is in check, meaning that sufficient foreign 
exchange is being earned to pay for imports and other 
commitments, without having to borrow unsustainably. 


At its most neutral, the term ‘adjustment’ merely means the 
policy measures the government adopts to correct budgetary 
and current account deficits. 


Adjustment measures fall into two categories 


Stabilisation. This comprises the short-term measures which 
can be implemented swiftly, usually by central government 
action alone, which have an immediate effect on the 


imbalances. 


Structural Adjustment. If the economic difficulties are likely 
to be protracted, then stabilisation by itself will not restore 
balances (not without wrecking the long-term prospects of 
the country). Longer-term measures are needed, restructuring 
the economy so as to adapt to the new hostile economic 
environment. Such measures include government spending 
cuts to reduce costs, to improve efficiency of services, 
increasing incentives and assistance to exporters, and 
speeding up domestic production - including sometimes 
attracting mecessary foreign investment. 


A typical Third World adjustment package usually comprises 
both stabilisation and Structural Adjustment measures. Often 
there is no clear distinction between the two components. 
Specific actions tend to serve both short and long-term 
objectives. Sometimes however, there is an inherent 
contradiction between the two components. 


The above description of adjustment js neutral and 
uncontroversial. All governments, North and South, other 
than the blindest, are continuously engaged in making 
adjustments in their economic instruments. The reason 
that adjustment has in recent years acquired a deeply 
controversial character in the Third World is four- 


fold: 


First, the depth of the crisis. The imbalances which often 
fragile Third World governments are hav 


, ing to deal with 
today are not minor short-term difficulties but 


major 


ruptures in the fabric of their societies. The measures 


NGOs and Structural Adjustment 


necessitated are often painful beyond endurance and 
without respite. After perhaps several years of searing 
reforms the imbalances appear as intractable as ever. 


High interest rates, falling commodity prices, reduced market 
opportunities as Northern protectionism strengthens, and 
other side effects of Northern economic policy impact 
seriously on beleaguered Southern economies: The South 
is asking with increasing urgency why they alone must 
bear the burden. Is it not time for Structural Adjustment 
in the North too? 


Secondly, the difficult social choices. These become more 
controversial the more severe the imbalances to be addressed. 
In essence, adjustment is the government's choice of how 
to apportion the burden following a decline in national 
income. 


The rich tend to be well connected with the government 
and so are usually able to safeguard their interests. The 
urban formal sector workers - usually relatively better off - 
are also often strongly organised. Their capacity to trigger 
riots or strikes may frighten the government in question. 
Frequently, therefore, it is the poor, the social services 
and the capital budgets which get hit hardest by 
adjustment programmes. 


Thirdly, international domination of the adjustment process. 
Since the early 1980s the IMF and the World Bank have 
become increasingly active in the shaping of adjustment 
programmes. A growing proportion of their lending is 
conditional on a particular adjustment path being pursued. 


Bank and Fund officials wearily offer the familiar rejoinder 
to criticisms of ‘IMF/World Bank adjustment programmes’ 
that they are not ‘their’ programmes at all, but those of the 
governments in question. This veneer of self- 
determination is wearing thin. Many southern 
commentators see adjustment as the vehicle which has 
brought foreign rulers back to their shores. 


Fourthly, the cost of not adjusting. Harsh though adjustment 
may be, failing to adjust may be even more painful in the 
long run. Not only are IMF/World Bank loans increasingly 
conditional on agreed adjustment programmes being 
pursued, but a growing proportion of other official aid is 
being tagged to the adjustment programme in a similar 
way. A country which refuses to swallow the medicine 


kisses goodbye to a good proportion of the aid it would 
otherwise receive. 
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Failure to win an IMF seal of approval makes commercial 
banks even more wary of rescheduling their loans or making 
new loans. Even trade credits are denied and the glebtor 
country becomes increasingly cut off from the international 
community. Perhaps the harshest price of not adjusting is 
inflation. 


The cause and effect in the above four factors are often 
difficult to disentangle. Critics of adjustment often fail to 
consider how much of the deterioration occurred before 
the adjustment programme was launched. 


Similarly, the World Bank and IMF are often blamed for 
prescribing medicine which kills the patient when it might 
be more appropriate to attack the source of the disease. It 
is the Northern governments who have constructed an 
international economic environment in which it ts 
impossible for most Southern countries to survive. 


Of course, it would be wrong to suggest that Northern 
governments deserve all the blame. Southern governments 
have frequently pursued shortsighted policies favoring 
a small elite group at the expense of the long-term 
interests of the country and of the poor. And the 
economic crisis relates in good measure to the protracted 
problem of recession which gripped the whole world from 
the end of the 1970s. 


Is adjustment necessary, and is it working? 


According to stereotypical arguments of monetarists and 
Northern governments, developing countries are mostly in 
a mess because their governments have ignored the need to 
undergo orderly adjustment, and because they use their 
resources wastefully. 


How fair is this view? Using World Bank and other official 
information we discover three types of flaws: 


First, many of the charges Northern governments level 
against Third World debtors could be applied with more 
justification to themselves. 


Secondly, the Northern criticisms gloss over the fact 
that their own economic policies have been the principal 
factor for financial resources being extracted at a faster rate 


from the South. 


Thirdly, ... By the World Bank’s own admission “no country 
undergoing rescheduling has significantly improved its 
debt ratios.” 


Though “evidence about the macro-economic validity of 
orthodox adjustment is mixed, there is very strong evidence 
that it brings intolerable social costs. The conclusion 
from the above discussion is not that there is no 
need for adjustment, but that a different type of 
adjustment is required - one which involves policy 
changes in the North as well as the South. 


NGOs and ‘Adjustment’: 


NGOs have the opportunity to present a constructive and 
compelling case for the reform of the current adjustment 


orthodoxy. [his requires, first, a careful review of their 
practical experience of adjustment, then a detailed critique 


of the various components of typical adjustment packages. 


NGOs are having to recognize that no matter how 
successful are the projects they support, the overall war 
against poverty 1s being lost. Poverty will not be defeated 
Just by tackling it at the micro-level, important as that work 
is for the millions of people who benefit directly from 
grassroots development projects. To stem the mounting tide 


necessitates attacking the root causes of poverty at the 
macro-level. 


Close investigation of an adjustment programme may indicate 
that the most negative components have arisen not from 
Northern insistence but from the government’s own choice. 
Governments frequently find it convenient to use the IMF as 
a scapegoat for its unpopular policies, and a nationalistic 
press will assist in this. 


In presenting their evidence, however, NGOs do need to 
reflect carefully on whether their criticisms should be 
directed at the adjustment programme or at the 
economic decline which preceded it. Where poverty has 
been deepened, for example, are some components of the 
adjustment programme actually positive? Can the negative 
components be reformed so as to avoid the damage? To 
argue, simply, for adjustment to be suspended is not a 
plausible, option. Neither Southern governments nor 
Northern governments will listen. 


Most direct NGO evidence at present is too cursory or 
hearsay to have the impact it deserves. Frequently it 1s 
impossible to tell whether the problem identified is 
adjustment itself or simply the general economic decline, 
and some evidence appears to be derived from local 
newspapers rather from the NGO’s own experience. It may 
be more effective for the NGO to commission one or 
a small group of researchers to make a specific 
investigation. 


The methodology for this need not be of an orthodox 
survey nature. Indeed it should draw from well-tested 
techniques of Rapid Rural Appraisal and Participatory 
Research. (Here the author refers to - Robert Chambers, 
Rural Development: Putting the Last Furst. Harlow: Longman, 
1983). Valuable models might be the report of Oxfam’s 
Action Research Project in Malawi or a recent social survey 
among poor people in Guyaquil, Ecuador. (Roy Trivedy, 
Report of Malawi Action Research Project. Oxfam, Oxford. 


1989.) 


A modest investment or research effort 1s likely to be rewarded 
by a rich base of dependable information, in the form 
which makes it immediately usable, not just in the international 


arena, but also in the country of study. 


Evidence which is valuable ranges from a thorough investigation 
(taking perhaps several months or even years to compile) of 
the impact agricultural sector reforms have on subsistence 
crop producers, to a graphic portrait (prepared by a local 
journalist or NGO worker in a matter of days) of the problems 
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ra specific of famult one community. 
experienced by a specific group of families in 


A further methodology which 1s valuable is to study how 
s NGOs and the communities themselves have 
h the new generation of 
indicate ways in 


grassroot : 
devised strategies to cope with the 
problems faced by the poor. This might . 
which adjustment programmes could be reformed to avoid 
social damage. 


Attention to research and documentation in this way 
will inevitably strengthen NGOs 1n their ability to 
criticize adjustment programmes and in the use of 
their operational experience in international lobbying. 


It is necessary to look at social benefits as well as costs. 
An NGO critique of the adjustment programme is not 
likely to be taken seriously if such factors are overlooked. 


Adjustment measures ~ unpacking the package 


Trade policy 


The major emphasis is on currency devaluation. This is an 
unpopular measure since it immediately pushes up the 
prices of imported goods and indirectly pushes up other 
prices. However, it is a mechanism that apportions pain 
rather than creates it. 


NGOs should therefore be wary of automatic criticism of 
devaluation. They should, however, study whether 
intermediate goods needed for domestic production become 
scarce as a result, whether increased export earnings (in 
local currency terms) are passed on to farmers and whether 
essential inputs or household goods needed by the poor 
and which are imported become scarce or prohibitively 
expensive. 


The parallel measure of 1mport liberalisation may be socially 
useful in that goods which were previously controlled and 
perhaps only available on the black-market or erratically 
through government shops become more widely available 
and cheaper. Jariff policies can be a better way of regulating 
the use of scarce foreign exchange than direct control by a 
government department. 


Improved incentives for exporters can be positive where 
productive assets are distributed relatively equitably and 
where the poor are able to produce for export as well as 


ant to assess whether increased 


the rich, but it is import ' 
internal 


production for export is at the expense of the 


needy 


Resource mobilisation 


Reforming budgets is often the most controversial ingredient 
of adjustment programmes. The emphasis is usually on 
cutting expenditures rather than on increasing revenues. 
This is likely to lead to cuts in those government services 


that are needed by the poor. 


Reforming taxes is usually a positive aspect of adjustment 
programmes, though rarely emphasised sufficiently. Most 
Third World governments receive a much lower proportion 
of their revenue from direct taxation than do Northern 
governments, and indirect taxation tends to be a heavier 


burden on the poor. 


Cuts in food subsidies can be socially harsh and_ politically 
unpopular but not always as negative as they appear at first 
sight. Most subsidies are universal not just for the poor ... 
Often, indeed, the poor don’t receive such subsidies. 


Efficient use of resources 


Revised priorities for public investment are often needed, 
but this begs the question of what development model is 
to be promoted by such investment? 


Dissolving or reducing the powers of state marketing boards 
is another very controversial measure. Sometimes the para- 
state organisations are remarkably inefficient and it is clear 
that producers would welcome the chance to sell to 
whomever they choose. 


Reducing or eliminating agricultural input subsidies has 
an undeniable logic. As with food subsidies they comprise 
an inefficient way of helping small farmers, and they 
encourage the overuse of fertilizers and perhaps the wrong 
balance of farm chemicals. 


Revising energy prices is not likely to hurt the extreme 


poor who consume very little purchased energy in most 
countries. 


Energy conservation and generation would probably be 
socially positive, although great environmental sensitivity 
is needed in the choice of energy generation. 


The View from the North 


Extracts from: lan Smillie, The Alms Bazaar: Altruism 
under Fire — Non-Profit Organisations and 

International Development. Intermediate Technology 
Publications, London. 1995. [B.Q40.S10}. 


Dependence and independence in the 
contracting era 


The Day of the Contract 


Despite frequently repeated reassurances that NGO 
independence is reasonably intact, the fact is that 
Northern NGOs have stumbled into a contracting era 
without appearing to have noticed it. It began rather 
innocuously in 1962, when Germany introduced a 
programme of financial support for its NGOs. In the 
decade after that, ‘matching grant’ programmes were 
developed throughout OECD member countries. 


Governments throughout Europe and North America 
have been ‘down-sizing’ and ‘contracting out’ for more 
than a decade, placing heavy new burdens on non- 
profit organisations in all walks of life. Although 
criticisms have not prompted the elimination of 
‘entitlements’ (money owed to NGOs because of the 
good work they do and because of public support...) 
in Western societies, they have frequently justified 
the imposition of conditions and reciprocal obligations 
on the part of beneficiaries. 


The word ‘subsidy’ is perhaps more apt than 
‘entitlement’ in describing ‘responsive’ support 
programmes. An entitlement is a right, a subsidy is a 
privilege. Subsidies too, seldom occur without 
reciprocal obligations, sometimes called ‘strings’. 


NGOs for Windows 


Throughout OECD countries in the 1980s, governments 
created other special financial ‘windows’ (or ‘spigots’ 
as they are sometimes called in the US) — for AIDS, 
Women in Development (WID), democracy and 
emergencies — and special country initiatives — 
Southern Africa, the Philippines, Cambodia. Sometimes 
these funds are created as a direct response to NGO 
pressure. Usually they are offered on highly 
concessional terms, frequently on a 100 per cent 
basis. 


Governmental influence on choice Is often benign. 
Most WID money, for example, has aims, objectives 
and criteria that few NGOs would contest. Sometimes 
NGOs have helped draft the terms of reference for 
such funds. But the cumulative effect can be large. 
An NGO may use the bulk of its private income to 
‘draw down’ money from windows with the most 
favourable terms. In the end, it may have little left 
for countries or activities which were once on Its 


own priority list. 


In the South, there is no need to create ‘windows’; 
the damage is done by the simple setting of donor 
‘priorities’. A generous donor with an interest in 
children or family planning or social forestry will 
draw small NGOs, and sometimes big ones, like a 
magnet. There are probably hundreds of Southern 
NGOs that have been formed simply because there 
was a strong donor interest in a particular type of 
activity, and there are many more whose aims and 
objectives have become skewed in the direction of 
donor priorities. This is bound to continue until there 
is generic support for NGOs and their own priorities, 
and until Southern NGOs are able to develop their 
own independent financial base. 


Public Service Contractors 


In coining the terminology, Korten identified a 
problem and held a useful mirror up to the NGO 
community. A public service contractor (PSC), he 
said, is likely to be well managed, efficient, and 
probably quite large, hence its attractiveness to a 
donor. Going beyond Korten, it could be said that the 
PSC does the bidding of others: running, for example, 
donor-supplied feeding programmes. The PSC is an 
executing agency. Increasingly dependent on 
contracts to maintain its infrastructure, it gradually 
becomes an easily manipulated, cost-effective 
surrogate for governments struggling with concepts 
of neo-liberalism, down-sizing and privatisation. /( 
has made a Faustian bargain which may allow it to 
thrive, but its soul has been compromised. 


This sort of bogeyman haunts the discussions of NGOs 
and researchers alike. The writing about public service 
contractors is usually polite, but when people talk 
about them, they do so with disdain. 


The problem is not contracts, but what an NGO agrees 
to do under the terms of a contract. In an ideal world, 
there would be considerable congruence between the 
objectives of NGOs and government development 
agencies. Where there is no threat to an NGO’s values 
or direction, where it understands the terms and 
conditions and where, ideally, it has been involved in 
developing the terms of reference, the ‘danger’ in taking 
3 contract should be low. In fact, contracting offers 
several advantages to both the NGO and the aid agency 
that are often glossed over in the rush to warn of . 


falling sky. -_ 
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A question may be asked: are participating NGOs 


being used as band-aids to cover up deep wounds? 
Or are they providing badly needed first aid? The 
answer is probably a little of both, but it is a fine 
point which avoids the bigger question. If the contract 
prevents an NGO from speaking out about what it 
sees as the cause of the wound, then one of the 
principle raisons d’etre behind the creation of 
independent associations will have been lost. 


independence and accountability 


It is hard to know where to start with all this. True, 
NGOs may be weak in the areas of legitimacy, 
authority, sovereignty and accountability. But it Is 
perhaps worth noting that the private sector has these 
exact same problems. In fact many governments, both 
historically and currently, are also weak in the areas 
of ‘legitimacy, authority and sovereignty’. Far too many 
are ‘self-selected and are thus not accountable’. 


Reacting to growing transfers of bilateral and 
multilateral support to NGOs, Southern governments 
ask valid questions about NGO accountability. NGOs, 
not unlike private business and government, are 
notoriously opaque in their decision-making, funding 
and evaluation. Because they can apparently ‘deliver 
the goods’, they have become attractive to the official 
development community. But contracts and greater 
financial support have resulted in ‘reciprocal 
obligations’. In the process, Northern NGOs have lost 


a great deal of the independence and autonomy they 
once had. By failing to develop their Own 
accountabilities, they have become increasingly 
answerable to government for their priorities, their 
approach to advocacy. Southern NGOs risk the same 
loss of accountability, handing it not to their 
governments, many of which would love to take it 
on, but to outsiders. 


The real issues are twofold. First, does the NGO in 
question see itself as something more than a ‘hired 
gun’? If so, can it broaden its accountabilities, make 
them transparent and effective, and thus reduce donor 


inroads? 


For NGOs, new or improved accountabilities might 
include beneficiaries, small donors and other partner 
organisations, as well as more open approaches to 
monitoring and self-evaluation, 


The second issue has to do with how much 
governments respect and value the independence of 
voluntary organisations: whether they see NGOs as 
an important part of civil society, or simply as 
inexpensive executing agencies, working in places 
they themselves cannot reach. One study correctly 
notes that NGOs, just like governments, have 
institutional interests to protect, conflicting internal 
views to reconcile, and the difficult task of striving 
for organisational coherence while remaining 
responsive to a multitude of needs and pressures. 


Partners 


‘Self-sufficiency’ is a term that was replaced in the 
late 1980s by ‘sustainable’. When it refers to money, 
as it often does, this expression usually flies straight 
into Never-Never land. Northern NGOs have no self- 
sustaining income except the goodwill of donors and 
the occasional small endowment. Southern NGOs 
are even more strapped for cash. 


Most Southern NGOs deal with this problem in one 


of the three ways. The first is to dream along with 
the donor. 


The second way is find a new donor when the old 
one runs out of money and interest. This iS orobleriviile 
because Northern NGOs tend not to favour second. 
hand projects. They want to be ‘catalysts’ 


innovators’, ‘ground-breakers’, The Southern NGO 
therefore, has to find Ingenious ways to redr 


, 


rernte We Ae ee . aft or 
emix Its project portfolio, proposing newer lessons to 
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be learned and newer ground to be broken. 


A third technique is to simply damn the torpedoes 
and hope for the best. 


While needs, opportunities and capacities in the South 
have been growing, the financial capacity of the 
older Northern NGOs to support Southern growth 
has slowed. One opening for new money has been 
through the continuing proliferation of smaller NGOs 
in the North. But dealing with them means that 
Southern NGOs must build a larger and larger portfolio 
of small projects, with all the overheads and 
frustrations that are entailed. Or they must begin to 
look towards the larger amounts of money available 
trom bilateral and multilateral agencies. 


These phenomena are common for Southern NGOs: 
donor ‘cherry-picking’, treating NGOs like a buffet 
lunch, taking what they like and leaving the rest; 
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unclear priorities; frequently changing personnel: a 
refusal to countenance overheads or income-earning 
investments; delay in decision-making; delays in 
sending money. The result is not a strengthening of 
Southern NGOs; it is a life of constant apprehension 
and a process that contributes to destabilisation. And 
it is not partnership; it is the same old paternalism 
the South started to know when Portuguese navigators 
first sailed down the coast of West Africa. 


Enter the bilaterals 


By the mid-1980s, a handful of bilateral agencies 
had begun to provide sizable support directly to 
Southern NGOs, rather than through their own national 
NGOs. There were good reasons for this. One was 
that Southern NGOs were asking for it. Dealing with 
one or two largé donors, regardless of the problems 
that might ensue, was infinitely preferable to the 
confusion of working with a dozen small ones. Only 
a handful of Northern NGOs have been willing or 
able to provide Southern NGOs with money that 
would allow them to scale up significantly. Without 
the financing that direct support from government 
donors could provide, most large, well-known 
Southern NGOs would never have reached their 
present size and capacity. 


Many Southern NGOs did not find the distinction 
between Northern NGOs and Northern governments 
to be as profound as did Northern brokers for their 
government's money; they often passed on their 
government's rules and regulations intact, but removed 
ten or fifteen per cent of the cash for their own 
administration. Larger Southern NGOs, burned by 
‘partnerships’ to which they felt no loyalty, did not 
require the services of a Northern NGO as chaperone, 
gatekeeper or babysitter. Many felt quite capable of 
dealing with governmental donors: perhaps more so 
than Northern NGOs. 


In addition to requests from Southern NGOs, there 
were other reasons for direct support. It allowed a 
bilateral agency to get a first-hand look at grass- 
roots, poverty-oriented activities; it offered a learning 
experience that was not always available by 
supporting Northern NGOs as intermediaries. It 
allowed the bilateral to take direct credit for a 
poverty project in the pages of its annual report. It 
also provided a number of other attractions: Southern 
NGOs were more cost-effective and were usually 
easier to deal with than Southern governments, not 
least because the gap between rhetoric and action 
was smaller. When the idea of ‘strengthening civil 
society’ came into vogue in the early 1990s, direct 
funding fitted neatly into that slot, and it also 
coincided nicely with the idea that the Southern 
state should, like the Northern state, retrench, 


downsize and privatise. 


Some writers suggest that direct funding can contribute 
to the weakening of civil society. This can happen in 
(wo ways. First, making NGOs in one country 
beholden and answerable to governments in another 
cannot be terribly healthy, no matter how benign the 
relationship. Secondly, by making NGOs part of a 
bilateral aid programme, a donor automatically 
involves them in a government-to-government 
relationship. This may well open the Southern NGO 
to the scrutiny of its own government: not necessarily 
bad in theory, but in practice, risky. And it does 
something more insidious. By redirecting money from 
a government programme towards an NGO, a bilateral 
agency makes a value judgement about effectiveness 
and efficiency. Unless the host government agrees 
with the decision — and this would take a fair degree 
of understanding and generosity — the donor may 
well place the object of its affection into direct 
competition with its own government. 


The business of receiving is as difficult as that of 
giving. Neither can be done well if they are done 
lightly or quickly. Both require as much clarity and 
openness as possible, but clarity and openness do not 
emerge from reports, or at two-hour meetings around 
a bargaining table. They are the product of time, and 
of personal and institutional commitment. Expectations 
on both sides must be clear, and must be as unclouded 
by jargon and rhetoric as possible. Accountabilities, 
whatever they are, must be understood and formally 
acknowledged. For those serious about helping the 
poor to help themselves, and about building the 
institutions that are required as intermediaries, a 
message: this is not a place for amateurs. Large 
government agencies wishing to support Southern 
NGOs should not entrust the task to junior desk 
officers and the youngest third secretary in their 
embassies. Ways must be found to bring mature, 
thoughtful NGO experience into the arrangement. 
And a warning: if Southern NGOs are treated only as 
inexpensive delivery mechanisms for bilateral and 
multilateral assistance, they are likely to be damaged 
in the process. 


Ultimately, partnership means investing in the 
capacity of Southern NGOs, and in_ their 
independence: not just the jargon, of independence,, 
but the concrete reality of independence. This 
means coming to serious grips with ideas about 
self-generating income, endowments, _ the 
development of local philanthropy and the building 
of regulatory environments that are conducive to 
these things. It also means a re-apportioning between 
those seriously committed to partnership of decision- 
making, evaluation and, perhaps most importantly, 
responsibility. 


Delivery Systems of 
the Nineties 


The widespread and varied experimentation 
in development programmes has thrown up a 
few success stories. Some of these have caught 
the imagination of the mainstream, and have 
been co-opted by the establishment. 


Self-Help Groups: Nothing matches the 
current Structural Adjustment ideology more 
than the Self-help groups (SHGs). Self-help, 
women, credit, high rates of loan repayment, 
— each of these components has an 
acceptability that few other programes can 
match, each of them politically correct. 


There is now massive support for these 
programmes, from the World Bank, the 
Central Government, and ‘enlightened’ 
State Governments. Many official 
programmes are now being routed through 
these groups. This has brought an 
unorganised class — mainly wage labourers 
— into an institutionalised framework that 
meets the mainstream lending criteria. Banks 
and co-operative institutions are now lending 
large amounts to these groups. 


Watershed Development: This is another 
programme that has caught the imagination of 
the mainstream, and is an official programme 
of every state government. Though the 
programmes began earlier than SHGs, and 
large amounts of resources have been poured 
in, it has not met with similar success. 


‘There are several reasons for this, some of them 
structural. SHGs are a group programme. in 
which individual contributions and loans are 
identifiable. Individual defaulters too can be 
identified and dealt with. 
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INSTITUTIONAL SHIFT 


It has now been argued by most international 
organisations that the voluntary agency has 
superiority over the regular bureaucracy and 
government departments for providing an effective 
institutional framework for development. This 
constitutes what Kothari designated as an ‘institutional 
shift’ from the governments to NGOs. “Building on 
the growing criticism of the State in ‘delivering’ 
development as well as on the distrust of governments 
among United Nations and donor agencies in 
reaching ‘target populations’ there has been emerging 
over the last several years a preference for non- 
governmental development agencies (NGOs) which 
operate both internationally and nationally (as well 
as in local spaces). Several new projects such as 
wasteland development, rural technology are planned 
to be set up on the basis of voluntary agencies with 
their own autonomous boards and no accountability 
to the government. Now the concept of voluntary 
and NGO effort has become a preferred mode of 
organising the socio-economic terrain as against the 
State bureaucracy.” 


In sum, this is the most sophisticated strategic move 
of the State and the corporate sectors that will 
enhance the new capitalist thrust in an attempt to 


struggle out of the present phase of long economic 
downswing. 


Suthy Prasartset, New Global Political Setting and the 
Challenge for NGOs. Asian Exchange. ARENA, Hong Kong. 
1989. p41. [R.Q40. 26]. 


Watershed programmes require a specialised 
support infrastructure, which is most of the time 
missing. Standard recipes do not yield the desired 
results — there has to be specialised support to 
dhapetietroaramme These problems show up differently in different 
areas. ‘Ihus success in one area cannot be used 
as a model for replication in others. 


economy? Who contributes the maximum, 
especially in terms of labour? Are the fruits of 
such labour distributed equitably? 


More important than the technical inputs, are 
the underlying social contradictions which are 
rarely dealt with by the technically oriented 
watershed programmes. These contradictions 
relate to issues of equity and justice - the — it. The vested interests in the political and 
differential access to and control of land and bureaucratic classes, capture dudacs ane ts 
forests. The question is - who benefits from the to leach the resources rather hae aginhaes 
increased protectivity? Is the harvested water worthwhile watershed development Thamaiew 
diverted for increasing productivity of a small | NGOs also do the same, though dus is not is 
group or for the water - intensive cash crops/ __ real issue. 3 eth 


A final problem with this programme is the 
massive amount of resources that is allocated for 


Still a long way to go 


The first thing to say about the credit schemes is that pressing demands: loans are frequently used for immediate consumption needs or 
they were popular initiatives: the demand for credit family emergencies, whatever the ostensible reason for granting it. Thus, credit can 
tended to exceed the ability of NGOs to provide it. have an immediate and beneficial effect on individual borrowers (and may be repaid 


The evaluations also indicate that rates of repayment in due course), but it may not have positive longer-run effects on incomes and living 


to NGO credit schemes have often been better than standards. 
those to comparable state credit agencies. In addition, There are also longer-term issues that are often not sufficiently addressed. 


where the role of the NGO has been to assist the == Most NGO revolving credit funds are designed to become self-sustaining. Yet those 
poor to borrow from institutional sources, repayment examined show few signs of either sustainability or self-administration in their present 
rates to these non-NGO institutions have also form. None demonstrated the ability or the potential to become self-sufficient 
increased. following the withdrawal of the NGO, for two main reasons. First, administrative 
The loans provided were used productively (following costs remained too high to be borne by the poor, and training beneficiaries to run 
consultation with project staff or discussion within a their own schemes has always been a low priority for NGO credit schemes. 
group) and responded to the farmer's needs. Second, recurrent drought or disasters quickly erode any (small) capital base that an 
NGO credit scheme is able to build up over the good years. A third factor is that 
it is difficult for revolving credit schemes to shift from subsidised interest rates 
(sometimes well below the rate of inflation) to charging full market rates. 


It is also evident that unless they are carefully 
monitored, and unless sufficient funds are provided, 
NGO credit schemes often fall short of their intended 
objectives. In part, the problem lies with the insufficient Sustainability is a far broader issue than credit programmes. To be financially sustainable, 
attention paid to the practicalities of administering a a project must be able to cover its costs and generate sufficient funds to make it 
credit programme once it is implemented: both the worthwhile for the poor to take it over. Institutional sustainability is essentially a 
demand and need for credit clearly encourage NGOs function of the capacity of groups and individuals to organise and manage all project 
to establish programmes quickly. activities. NGO withdrawal is therefore premised on the existence of some organisational 
The issue, however, is more complex than this. In structure to which it can hand over responsibility for project management 


practice, poor people do not always want access to RC Riddell and M Robinson, Non-Governmental Organisations And Rural Poverty Alleviation. 
credit for investment purposes, as they have far more Overseas Development Institute, London. Clarendon Press-Oxford. 1995. p75. [B.Q40.R5]. 
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CO-OPERATION FOR SUBTLE 
REPRESSION? 


It is this emerging stress on the NGOs as the new frontier of 
corporate capitalism that we need to take serious note of. These 
consist of two interrelated sectors. The first sector is small in the 
number of units but very powerful in both strategic impact and 
the resources at its command. It consists of those ‘voluntary 
agencies’ which short circuit bureaucracies and facilitate the entry 
of global economic interests into the Indian economy. These 
agencies are not accountable to either government bureaucracy or 
people’s representatives. The National Dairy Development Board, 
for example, which is India’s largest agribusiness and runs the 
world’s biggest dairy project, is a registered society working in 
rural areas and hence also a ‘voluntary’ agency. (Its prime mover, 
Mr. V Kurien, prides himself on this fact — that his is a registered, 
‘voluntary’ body). But in reality, such agencies are inseparable 
from the government or from dominant global economic interests. 


The centralising trend initiated by large NGOs is exhibited not 
just in large-scale dairying that is penetrating the rural areas in 
more and more regions but also in the even more vast terrain of 
forestry, dryland farming, wasteland development and other new 
avenues of colonising the vast hinterlands of village India and 
tribal homelands. To this end, a Society for the Promotion of 
Wastelands Development (SPWD) was registered in 1982. Its birth 


was closely linked with the Ford Foundation and the Central 
Government. 


Interestingly, the SPWD was formed directly after a major 
mobilisation by grassroots groups against the Forest Bill took place 
in the early 1980s. The Bill had threatened to further violate the 
rights of forest dwellers and rural people and extend the control of 
commercial forestry. 

The second NGO sector that is sought to be brought in as a close 
ally of the GONGOs are the large number of development and 
welfare NGOs who by themselves may not like the new 
privatisation thrust, but are still willing to go along. For the regime 


they are useful tokens, as local exhibits to boast about as being 


part of the new ‘delivery’ system. Their presence 
on Boards and in programmes, their invitations 
to meetings and briefings, even their genuinely 
‘grassroots’ proposals in regions where they have 
clout will be promoted as long as they accept 
the new privileges and funds offered to them 
and in return accept the larger policy thrusts of 
the regime, or at least do not challenge or resist, 
or even if they do, as expression of some 
differences here or there, not too publicly — in 
effect as mere tokenism. Some of them believe 
the opposite is taking place: by using the 
opportunities and resources offered by GONGOs 
for continuing genuinely grassroots initiatives, 
they will be using the GONGOs, not the other 
way round. 


Rajni Kothari, On the Non-Party Political 
Process. Lokayan Bulletin, Delhi. 4/5. October, 
1986. p19. [J.1086LOK6]. 


CED, Operation Flood: Development or 
Dependence? CITE, Bombay. April. 1982. 
[B.K50a.C2]. 


Joint Forest Management: A story similar to 
Watershed Development. In fact the 
programmes themselves are interlinked. The 
origin of this programme is interesting. It 
originated within the official framework of the 
Forest Department in Purulia, West Bengal. 


‘The impetus for the involvement of NGOs and 
local communities however came from the World 
Bank — an organisation which picked up the 
rhetoric of people’s participation, and sought to use 
NGOs to bring forest produce out of the clutches 
of the forest department and into the open market. 


Many NGOs especially in tribal areas saw in the 
programme, an opportunity to establish the rights 


Readings: 
Micro-credit/SHGs 


Ela R Bhat, ‘Empowering the Poor through Micro-finance’. 
Social Change through Voluntary Action, edited by ML 
Dantwala. Sage Publications, New Delhi. 1998. p146. 
[B.Q60.D60}. 


Tom Dichter, ‘Non-governmental Organisations (NGOs) In 
Microfinance: Past, Present And Future-An Essay’. 
Globalisation and Liberalisation: Challenges for NGOs, 
edited by Prof. Gita Sen. Indian Institute of 
Management, Bangalore, 2000. p1. [R.U00c.607]. 


Jeremy Seabrook, ‘Microcredit Does Not Close The Gap 
Between Rich And Poor’. TWN Features, Goa, 2000. 
[C.Q63.120400T WN]. 


John Samuel, ‘The Politics Of Micro Credit’. National 
Centre for Advocacy Studies, Pune, 2000. Series No.10. 
{C.Q63.NCAS]. 
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[C.Q63.Exchanges]. 


Wastershed Development Management 


Vilasrao Salunkhe, Vasudha Lokur and Ganesh Pangare, 
‘Pani Panchayat Model of Water Management’. A Just Right, 
edited by Nitya Rao and Luise Rurup. Friedrich Ebert 
Stiftung, New Delhi. 1997. p441. [B.A31.R61]. 
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Technology Publications Ltd., London. 1999. 
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Siddi’. Foundation for Research in Community Health, 
Bombay and Pune. 1994. [B.K02.A60]. 


a7, 


of tribals and forest dwellers over the forests. 
Che first few forays in fact showed great promise. 


As in the case of watershed, replicability and 
equitable distribution of the fruits of labour 
were not easy. Over time, the forest department 
re-established its control over the programme 
and this along with the presence of middle- 
men and the vagaries of the market ensured 
that minor forest produce did not fetch the 
predicted economic benefits. is 
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‘Thus the JkFM programme soon degenereated 
into a form of labour — sub-contracting of the 
work of the forest department to the members 
of the Vana Saurakshana Samitis (VSS). 


Joint Forest Management 


Richard Mahapatra, ‘A Quiet Revolution’. Down ToEaxth, 
New Delhi. March, 2000. [J.E23c.0300DTE24]. | 


Update, Joint Forest Management Programme’. New Delhi, 
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Richard Mahapatra, ‘On The Warpath’. Down To Earth, 
New Delhi. September, 1999. [J.E23c.0999DTE32]. 


Roger Jeffery and Nandini Sundar, ‘A New Moral Economy 
For India’s Forests?’ Sage Publications, New Delhi. 1999. 
[B.E23c.J61). , 


Binay Kumar Pattnaik and Anirudh Brahmachari, 
‘Community-Based Forest Management’. Economic and 
Political Weekly, Vol.XXXI No.15. Mumbai. 1996. p968. 
[J.E23c.0496EPW 15]. 


Mariette Correa, ‘No Role for Women — Karnataka’s Joint 
Forest Management Programmes’. Economic and Political 
Weekly, Vol.XXXI No.23. Mumbai. 1996. p1382. 
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Madhu Sarin, Joint Forest Management. The Haryana 
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Livelihoods — 
Delivery Problems 


An integral part of the paradigm of Structural 
Change was the promotion of science, 
technology and social engineering. ‘This was the 
repudiation of religion and superstition, and the 
advocacy of the rational, the materialistic, 

and the secular. 


Yet development groups and 
thinkers had rarely paid 
attention to rural 
livelihoods, especially in 
the area of technology 
and rural production. 
Efforts have been half- 
hearted, more initiatives 
than ‘finishiatives.’ 
Standard quality and 
timely production/ 
service have seldom 
been achieved. 
‘Technology and markets 
are still alien territory. In this 
aspect development groups 
have not even been able to 
manage pale imitations, let alone 
provide alternatives to the dominant 


to imputed necessities shrinks the liberty t 
Opposite would be true. The protection on 
based on radical technology: science and te 
distributed liberty would be meaningless if i 
fuel, fresh air, or living space can no more 
imputed need, that is, in equal maximum a 
equally distributed, modern and effective too 
and resources on which the exercise of thes 
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COMMODITIES AND RESOURCES 


Ivan Illich and Marion Boyars, Zhe R 
[B.H00.160/11}. 


The methodology of 
appropriate technology assumes 
pluriformity. It asks for liberated 

people working in complete jobs ° 
democratically unified in factories owned in self- 
management making products for the satisfaction 
of fundamental needs of local people taking into 
account the specific setting of the local culture and 
nature. This also means that in the methodology of AT 
there is a place for handicraft and art: For personal 

expression in a product. Ways must and can be 

found to use and apply advanced technology and at 
the same time give this technology a local character. 


W Riedijk, Appropriate Technology 
For Developing Countries. 
Delft University Press. Netherland. 
1987. Pg.15. [B.G73.R60] 


needs. They depend on commodities and on the mana 


modernisation ideology and practice. 


Many have attributed this to the dependence on 
outside resources, and the lure of easy money, 
together with over-investment. The truth is that 
empowerment and organisation of the 
marginalised took precedence, and 
very few took up this aspect of 
development with the 
seriousness it deserved. 


Wages: The one area in 
which some measure of 
success was attained was 


wages and_ benefits 
especially for rural 
agricultural labour. 


Widespread efforts in 
Southern and Eastern 
India, and to some extent 
in Western India, led to 
the formation of Agricultural 
Labour Unions. Many of 
these efforts were based on the 
Marxist perspective of organising 
peasants for the revolution of the 
proletariat. 


In an industrial society, individuals are trained for extreme specialisation. They are rendered impotent to shape or to satisfy their own 
Tt | gers who sign the prescriptions for them. The right to diagnosis of need 

Prescription of therapy, and - in general - distribution of goods predominates in ethics, politics, and law. This emphasis on the right 
0 learn or to heal or to move on one’s own to fragile luxuries. In a convivial society, the 
equity in the exercise of personal liberties would be the predominant concern of a society 
chnique at the service of a mote effective use-value generation. Obviously, such equitably 
t were not grounded in the right of equal access to raw materials, tools, and utilities. Food 

be equitably distributed than wrenches or jobs unless they are rationed without regard to 
mounts to young and old, cripple and president. A society dedicated to the protection of 
Is for the exercise of productive liberties cannot come into existence unless the commodities 
¢ liberties is based are equally distributed to all. 


ight. to Useful Unemployment and its Professional Enemies. Roopa and Co. 1979 


Sporadic efforts with urban construction labour 
and domestic workers met with limited success 
But these efforts have persisted over decades 


Income Generation: There have been many 
efforts at creating self-employment among the 
marginalised communities. These have ranged 
from setting up dairy and poultry household units 
small grocery or paan-beedi shops, artisanal eo 
operatives and plantations or orchards in dry- 
lands. Most of these efforts have been small- 
scale and dispersed. 


These efforts have mostly concentrated on skill 
development and setting up production units. 
Some efforts have been made to access working 
capital from lending institutions. Marketing and 
sales have mostly been neglected. 


Intermediate and Appropriate Technology: 
Is a micro-hydel unit an intermediate stage, in 
which a tribal hamlet produces its own power 


Training for 
Self-Employment 


Sometimes NGDOs try to work in an area complementary to training 
programmes of governments, by carrying out basic work which 
facilitates access to, and absorption of, such programmes. Owing 
to their greater proximity to the grassroots, NGDOs are in a good 
position to perform this important preparatory and broker's function 
in the field of training. 


in certain cases training is more permanent and accompanies the 
evolution of enterprises; training remains closely linked to other 
components of economic activity such as credit, marketing, 
maintenance, production etc. Training ‘barefoot trainers who originate 
from the basic groups and who work in (groups of) enterprises, 
helps create cadres with multiplying effects. Financing professional 
and cadre training practically always implies a subsidy, wholly or in 
part, NGDOs, however, try to get technical assistance financed as 
much as possible through payment of these services by the producers, 
presumably out of the incremental income which is due to that 
assistance. 


The older and ‘progressive’ NGDOs, on the other hand, still nourish 
doubts on this score — whether to cast the informal producers 
into the role of small entrepreneurs and harbingers of a new sort 
of mass-capitalism, as de Soto would have it, or consider them as 
part of a popular base movement fighting for democratisation and 
equity. Accordingly, these NGDOs have not yet fully resolved this 
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Technology, Modernity, 
Traditional, Alternative ! 


For two centuries or more, a belief in the idea of . 
progress has been shared by peoples in Western 
cultures. Science and technology held center stage as 
the prime cause of progress... there is an equally long 
tradition of dissent against the equating of technology 
with progress and of both with human betterment. 
These doubts about the essential beneficence of 
technological change reached a crescendo in the late 
1960s and 1970s. The attacks against the prevailing 
views of technological progress became detailed and 
fundamental. They concerned the use of technology 

= 


conceptual and ideological dilemma but will need to do so in the 
not too distant future. 


_ It should be clear, first of all, that not all — probably not even the 
majority of - NGDOs have started to undertake income and 
employment generating activities. Often coming from a politically 
‘progressive’ or left-wing background, many of the older NGDOs 
have ambivalent feelings with regard to activities they fear may 
lead to an undesirable co-option of the poor into an economic and 
societal order which is marked by injustice and inequity, and which 
needs to be transformed; in this view the emphasis should remain 
on political action, especially on the conscientisation and 
empowerment of the poor (R Kothari 1986). Other NGDOs, by 
contrast, consider economic programmes (also as) excellent 
vehicles to deepen the awareness and organisation of the poor, 
due to the impact which such programmes have upon their 
understanding of the structure and dynamics of the economy and 
polity, and hence upon their ability to try to influence those through 
organised action. Between these two views, one finds NGDOs who 
seek an optimal differentiation and combination of the two: of 
socio-political and socio-economic objectives and action. 


F Wils, Income and Employment Generating Activities of NGDOs: An 
Overview, Working Paper Series No. 88. Institute of Social Studies, 
Netherlands. 1990. p32. [R.Q40.4]. 


until the National Grid reaches ic? Or is it an 
appropriate and environmentally sound system 
that is the technology of the future for themr 


[s it going to be bio-gas for the rural intermediate 
classes? And national grid and gas cylinders for 
the urban elite? Does appropriate technology 
need to be in the ascetic mode to be sustainable? 


Ever since Gandhian thinking influenced 
Schumacher with his ‘small 1s beautiful 


not only in the industrial countries but also through 
out the entire globe. 


The merits and demerits of technology have long been 
debated without a clear conception of what technology 
is. The assumption has been that we all know what we 
mean when we use the word technology. A major 
purpose... is to generate a clear, coherent, consistent 
definition of technology and then to apply this 
conceptualisation to the issues of technology and 
society. 

The destructive potential of very rapid technological 
change or transfer is recognised, yet it is maintained 
that economic and technological stagnation is not an 
effective way of preserving traditional cultures; 
cultures are the product of past change, including 
technological change. The best way to preserve 
traditional themes and styles is to utilise new technical 
means to synthesise the exotic and indigenous themes 
and give new expression to the unique qualities of a 
people. 


. the thesis is that life in general and human life in 
particular has evolved not by living within limits but 
by overcoming them. The alternative-technology 
policy prescription of living within limits is ultimately 
self-defeating. By overcoming limits, we live longer, 
better lives. The sustainable society sought by many 
is the one that gives vent to the creative powers of 
human beings, to fashion the resources and overall 
means of life, through advances in technology, science, 
and the arts. The purpose of a theory of technology is 
to enable greater understanding of the way technology 
developed and of the continued direction of 
technological change. The goal is to obtain the 
maximum benefit from it. 


Anti-technological theories and policies can be 
destructive for the human enterprise. So can mindless 
pro-technology advocacy. The understanding of the 
technological process as a resource-creating human 
activity is an essential condition for Sustaining and 
enhancing human endeavour. 


Thomas R DeGregori, A Theory of Technology: 
Continuity and Change in Human Development. st 
West Press Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi. 1985. pll 
{[B.G70.D60}. , 
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perspective, NGOs have been caught in this 
bind in which the complex and ingenious 
products of contemporary technology dazzle, and 
the ascetic tugs at the heartstrings. 


One of the features of the efforts towards structural 
change has been the preponderance of political 
action, and predominance of efforts to capture 
State Power, to the detriment of everything else, 
as if everything else would follow. 


APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY 


~ 


Appropriate technology is aimed at the production and 
application of the tools, ‘organisational arrangements’, 
‘technical provisions’ and ‘emancipation’ to obtain-the 
means of self-management, self-sufficiency and self- 
development, in order to satisfy and fulfil the fundamental! 
needs of existence, relation and growth of base groups 
in their own cultural and natural environment. 


1 Self-sufficiency: means that technical provisions are to 
be installed as closely as possible within a 
neighbourhood or region. Naturally it has to be 
recognised that this is neither completely possible, nor 
desirable, because mutual dependence between two 
economically equal partners can be quite useful. Self- 
sufficiency implies that maximum use will be made of 
locally or regionally available resources and techniques. 
The ultimate goal is economic autonomy. 


Self-management: implies that people, especially 
regional groups (like ethnic unities, geographical or 
national entities) manage and possess their own 
Organisations and means for production. Self- 
management does not imply that there may be no 
hierarchy. It implies, that if the people concerned need 
hierarchy they choose their own management and that 
they decide upon the policy to be executed by their 
management. Self-management ultimately means 
political autonomy. 


Self-development: refers to the process of emancipation, 
which can be found in liberation movements all over 
the world (farmers in South-America, the Basques in 
Spain and France, the feminist movement) and is self- 
development of individuals into persons. Self- 
development means that individuals are conscious of 
their own capabilities and needs. Self-development or 
self-discovery ultimately leads to spiritual autonomy, 
W Riedijk, Appropriate Technology For Developing 


Countries. Delft University Press, Nether! 
IoD, and . 
[B.G73.R60]. $s. 1987. p11. 
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In the time of Structural Adjustment, the 


‘pendulum has swung to. the other extreme. 


Those involved in political mobilisation are 
uneasy with the trend of what they call 
‘depoliticisation’ of the NGOs. Yet many of them 
admit to the need for looking at ‘alternatives’, 
‘constructive work’, or for ‘appropriate 
technologies and economies. 
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Delivery Systems 
for the 2000s 


Most Northern Agencies have shifted focus from 
small, grassroots level work, to supporting 
intermediary level organisations. With the collapse 
of ‘revolution round the corner’, it has become 
very easy to focus on advocacy and lobbying as 
the most civil form of delivering social justice 
and equity. Again we come to the prophetic 
‘Prakash Karat’ line of thinking. 


The other element in this shift is the 
determination of the issues that will be dealt 
with by this vast array of lobbyists — Northern 
NGOs are calling the shots. Child Labour, 
Northern Environmental Concerns, AIDS, 
Human Rights, Democratisation, etc. None of 
them are irrelevant by any standard. The 
prioritisation however, is not ours. 


Advocacy, Lobbying: In the last 15 — 20 years, 
a host of intermediary level organisations have 
sprung up. Quite a few of them have been born 
out of the experience of their promoters in the 
field. ‘hese intermediary institutions are the 
interface between local praxis on the one hand, 
and the mainstream on the other; the interface 
between aspirations, ferment, popular aspirations, 
and putting them in the mainstream agenda. 


Development Education: If there is one lesson to be 
learned from Northern NGOs, it is this: Development 
education for the public at large is a necessary adjunct 
to our normal work with communities. And it is 
intermediary level organisations that are best placed to 
undertake this work, in concert with grassroots 


organisations. It has several benefits — one develops a 
constituency that understands, is sensitised to one’s effort: 
one is building up the possibility of a volunteer network 
for grassroots and other involvement; and one has a 


constituency that can support one’s lobbying and 
advocacy efforts 
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Advocacy and Lobbying 


A two-pronged approach is needed. No matter how well 
researched their case is or how articulate their presenters are, 
significant political change is unlikely unless there is a groundswell 
of public opinion demanding those changes. The converse is 
also the case. If a campaign skillfully mobilises public opinion but 
does not have a water-tight argument, the decision-makers will 
find it easy to dismiss it as little more than hot air. Hence an NGO 
needs skills of both lobbying and public campaigning. Their 
supporters must be informed about the issue in question, invited 
to join the lobbying (for example by raising the issue with their 
local Member of Parliament or by writing letters to decision- 
makers), and asked to help mobilise public opinion (for example 
through publicity stunts or writing letters to newspapers). 


John Clark, Democratising Development, The Role of Voluntary 
Organisations. Earthscan Publications Ltd., London. 1991. 
[B.Q40.C60). 


Advocacy now needs to go beyond forest bills, 
and rehabilitation policies; it needs to reach out 
beyond government and officials, and also 
involve citizens’ groups. 


Readings on Advocacy 


Towards Advocacy: An Indian Perspective — Draft Report of 
the First National Workshop on Indian Advocacy, National 
Centre for Advocacy, Pune. January, 1994. 


Society for Participatory Research in Asia, Civi/ Society and 
Advocacy. PRIA, New Delhi, December, 1998. [R.Q60.23]. 


Binu 3 Thomas (ed), Understanding Advocacy: Report of the 
First Action Aid India Advocacy Workshop, Actionaid India 
Bangalore. January, 1993. [R.Q60.23]. 


Bhai Department, Guide to Advocacy Planning: Oxfam UK/ 
re Campaign June, 1995-2000, OXFAM. U.K Ne 

, 5-2000, , U.K. No 
1994. [R.Q60.26]. ‘eh. 


NGLS, Social Priorities of Civil Society, Speeches by Non- 
Governmental Organisations at the World Summit for Social 


Development. Copenhagen March, 1995. NGLS, Switzerland. 
1996. [R.Q12a.8]. 


Building Civil Society; A Guide to Action. Bangalore 
Declaration, Statement prepared and adopted by the 
Eleventh Annual Johns Hopkins International Philanthropy 
Fellows Conference, Bangalore, India. July, 1999. Indian 
Civil Society Collective, Bangalore. [R.Q40.687]. 


S Srinivasan, Content and Context of Public Advocacy in India: 
Some Preliminary Thoughts — Paper Presented for Advocacy 
Workshop. April, 1990. [R.Q42.601]. . 


Contains an appendix, which is a six page listing of methods 
of action including non-violent protest and persuasion, 
social non-cooperation, economic non-cooperation, 
political non-cooperation and non-violent intervention. 


Joshi, Bhat, Edwin, Experiences of Advocacy in Environment 
and Development. DSI, Bangalore. 1997. [B.Q60.J60). 


John Samuel, NGOs and Policy Advocacy for Strategic Alhances, 
Paper presented at the Eleventh Annual Johns Hopkins 
International Philanthropy Fellows Conference, on ‘Building 
Civil Society’. July, 1999. India Civil Society Collective, 
Bangalore. [R.Q40.687]. 


Society for Participatory Research in Asia, Civi/ Society and 
Advocacy. Global Alliance News, Vol.1 No.8. 1998. 


[B.Q42.5]. 


Legal Aid: Increasingly, organised shows of 
strength, rallies, public meetings, etc. are not 
enough to put across one’s point of view. 
Decision-makers and policy-makers are more 
immune to such pressures, because ‘public 
opinion’ has begun to be de-sensitised. Using 
the existing machinery, especially legal aid, 
though of limited value, coupled with lobbying, 
is almost all there 1s. , 


Early legal aid initiatives were coupled with 
political action and social mobilisation. ‘This 
gradually moved to legal literacy, and delivery 
systems for easily accessible and affordable legal 
advice, and legal assistance. In some cases 
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systems for ‘out of court’ settlements through 
conciliation or arbitration are being developed. 
Radical In conception and intention, these 
initiatives have often been bogged down in the 
judicial system. Even Public Interest Litigation, 
once a short circuit to obtain judicial relief, has 
lost its sheen. And implementation of judicial 
relief still remains in the hands of unwilling, and 
often hostile, state machinery. Small as well as 
significant victories are few and far between. 


In all this, the fundamental issues of ownership 
and distribution of assets; scandalous 
accumulation of personal wealth and assets; and 
basically a focus on the minimal well-being — 
physical, emotional, intellectual and spiritual, for 
every individual coming into this world, 
irrespective of the circumstances of one’s birth — 
have been lost sight of. 


Readings on Legal Aid 


George Joseph and John Desrochers, Development, Human 
Rights and Action Groups. Centre for Social Action, 


Bangalore. p132. [B.Q40.J2]. 


PD Mathew, Lega/ Aid To The Poor — Legal Education Series 
No.10. Indian Social Institute, New Delhi. 1983. p42. 
[R.B40a.6]. 


ARENA, Law Rights and Participation: An Issue of Asian 
Exchange. Vo\.5 No.4. June, 1988. [B.B40b.A2]. 


Hengasara Hakkina Sangha, Karnataka Women’s Legal 
Education Programme, HHS, Bangalore 1998. p45. 
[R.A72.625]. 

National Law School of India University, Se/ect Materials 
on Public Legal Education: Project for Legal Literacy for Women. 
NLSUI, Bangalore. 1991. p254. [B.A32.N60]. 

National Legal Services Authority, Nore on legal aid in India. 
Legal News and Views, New Delhi. Vol.11 No.1. p37. 
January, 1997. [].B40b.0197LNV37]. Short report on the 
work of the government legal aid programmes. 

PL Mimroth, Empowerment of deprived section through legal 
awareness. Legal News and Views, New Delhi. Vol.11 No.1 


p20. January 1997. [J.B40b.0197LNV20]. 


Capacity Building and Institutional 

Support 

This is another key role that NGOs have come 
to play. This has less to do with the advent of 
Structural Adjustment, and more to do with the 
level of sophistication this sector has achieved. 


One of the symbiotic interfaces that need to be 
developed between people's initiatives, mass- 
based organisations and NGOs is capacity 
building. If the level of institutionalisation that 
some of them need has not been forthcoming; if 
the dependence on an outside leadership 


Hierarchy of the capacity building process: 
Context and Conceptual Framework 
Vision 
Strategy 
Culture 
Structure 
Skills 
Material 
Resources 


If you look toward the bottom of the hierarchy of features outlined above 
you will see those things which are quantifiable, measurable elements of 
organisational life which can be easily grasped and worked with. ... If 
however, we turn our attention to the top of the hierarchy, we enter 
immediately an entirely different realm, the realm of the invisible. 


«« Yet it is on the more tangible, material aspects that most (incapacitated) 
organisations focus. Redesigning structures, building skills or securing 
resources are secondary to conceptual clarity, focussed vision, coherent 
strategy and enabling culture. 


The way to process organisational transitions is to gain clarity with 


respect to understanding and purpose, develop resultant strategy, and 
become aware of debilitating cultural patterns, 


We are saying, then, that the most important elements in 
organisational life, those which largely determine the functioning of 
the organisation, are of a nature which make them mote or less 
impervious to conventional approaches to capacity building. 


First, from the point of view of the organisation itself. If you interview 
organisations which suffer from a lack of capacity, you will find that they 
complain readily about lack of resources, lack of skills... they place the 
blame for their circumstances ‘out there’, on others or On a situation 
which is beyond their control, and specifically on those visible elements 
which lie at the bottom of the hierarchy. But 


| interview organisations 
which have developed a certain strength, robust 


: i ness or resilience... they 
manifest self-understanding. Capacitated organisations will manifest 


both stronger invisible elements as well as an ability to reflect on 
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continues for many of them, it 1s the inadequacy 
of the capacity building process. 

Not that NGOs have been a shining example of 
how an autonomous institution and leadership can 
be facilitated. But if there has been an enduring 
presence it is in the NGO sector, Self-help groups 
and sanghams being the prime examples. 


Managerial Support: In the last decade anda 
half as NGOs grew in size, it became necessary 
to shift the focus of capacity building from 
programmes to administration and 


management. 


A Paradigm Shift: 
From Tangible to Intangible 


these elements which 1s itself a feature of these stronger invisible elements 
situated at the top of the hierarchy, 


Second, from the point of view of the capacity builder. If we examine 
honestly the kinds of interventions we perform, either as development 
practitioners or as donors, we have to recognise that most of these 
concentrate on the lower end of the hierarchy. Mainly, our efforts 
consist in providing resources or training courses. These are sometimes 
accompanied by, or preceded by, ‘needs assessments’, or even ‘audits’, 
which themselves concentrate on the visible, more tangible, elements 
which have little impact where the top elements of the hierarchy are 
undeveloped... Finally, and more recently, we have begun to help 
organisations with ‘strategic planning’... Unfortunately many strategic 
planning exercises consist of piecemeal attempts (that is, unrelated to 
other elements) which comprise the setting of goals and objectives, the 
‘material aspects’ of planning, and which leave the organisation pretty 
much as incapacitated as before, with a ‘plan of action’ but without 
the ability to innovate, reflect on and adapt the plan as circumstances 
and time progress - the abilities that really constitute capacity. Why then 
do we not shift the focus of our interventions? 


There are too few development organisations, too few development practitioners, 
too few donors, who take the time to read specific situations in order to 
design, appropriate and necessitate necessarily transitory... interventions based 
on an intelligent reading. The radical nature of the paradigm shift we are 
suggesting here is that development practitioners are normally trained to 
deliver interventions - or packages or programmes - rather than to read the 
developmental phase at which a particular organisation may be and then to 


devise a response which may be appropriate to that organisation at that 
particular time and to nothing else. 


Allan Kaplan, The Development of Capacity. NGLS, Switzerland. 1999. 
p36-55. [R.Q40.680]. 


CBOs (Community Based Organisations) and 
other such institutions also need to develop these 


Capacities, and not remain mere programme 
implementation bodies. 


Technical Support: This is an area in which 
NGOs have managed to mobilise a wide range 
of professional and technical skills, starting with 
agricultural and related technical skills, and on 
to civil works and infrastructure, accounting and 
financial expertise, scientists and analysts, and 
the like. 


Today, NGOs are mobilising support from 
marketing and business specialists to enable local 
communities to link up meaningfully with markets. 


Further readings 

Kamla Bhasin, 7ie Role and Training of Development Activists. 
FFHC/AD, New Delhi. May, 1983. [R.Q60.616]. 

Ranjani Murthy K and Nitya Rao, Addressing Poverty, Indian 
NGOs and their Capacity Enhancement in the 1990s. Friedrich 
Ebert Stiftung, New Delhi. 1997. [B.Q40.R61]. 


Manual of Financial Management and Legal Regulations For 


Voluntary Agencies Engaged in Development Programmes in 
India. Thakur, Vaidyanath Atyar and Co., New Delhi. 1986. 
{[R.Q40.1]. 

OD in NGO Sector: Concepts, Processes and Methods. SEARCH 
Bulletin, Bangalore. Vol.XII No.1. January-March, 1997. 
[J.Q40.0197SRB] 


Phases in Development 


of Capacity 


Thus, one aspect of our understanding of the process of 
development identifies three discernible phases of ideal 
unimpeded development which we apply to understand 
humans as well as the social systems they create. The 
first phase characterised by dependence is a period of 
great learning and skills acquisition in which others play 


a major role in providing the environment and resources 
required for growth. The second phase of independence 
entails a fundamental change in relationship and a period 
of testing and personalising capacities and competencies, 
using them to act and impact on the environment in 
ways that help establish the actor as unique and self- 
reliant. The third phase involves another fundamental 
change in relationships towards increasing inter- 
dependence — the actor now understands that the full 
realisation of one’s own potential is achieved only through 
effective collaboration with others. 


Allan Kaplan, The Development of Capacity. NGLS, 
Switzerland. 1999. p12. [R.Q40.680]. 
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Networking and‘Collective Initiatives 


Given the broad overarching convergence of 
vision, there have been consistent efforts to work 
together, to align strategies. But not too many of 
them have got off the ground for long. The broad 
spectrum of dissent on the Left has been possible 
because of the intense desire for Structural 
Change of a large number of individuals, many 
of them bringing a personal charisma and 
commitment to their initiatives and institutions. 
The common desire brings them together. The 
Intense personalised agenda keeps them apart. 


Many issues are at stake when one looks at the 
internecine conflict on the Left — working within 
the system or outside the system; foreign funds, 
government funds, own funds, ‘community’ 
funds; revisionism, collaboration or revolutionary 
purity; internal democracy, personality cult, 
individual control and self-aggrandisement: 
corruption; etc. These issues have also prevented 
consistent, sustained collective efforts. 


One of the problems of collective formations 1s 
the need, often unexpressed, for a ‘strong central 
force’ that can counter the obviously organised 


Focus on the Generic Too 


Equally important is to examine what are the campaigns that 
have ‘succeeded’ and why have they. At least some campaigns 
of social activists in the recent past have seen relative success: 
the Silent Valley Campaign in Kerala, the Amniocentosis 
Campaign in Maharashtra, the BP Forte Campaign, the 
Pavement Dwellers case, and more recently, of a different 
hue, the hundred percent literacy campaign of Ernakulam 
district. Are these successes transient, illusory or sustainable? 


In the last 15 years, much of public advocacy in India has 
been issue based, partly because of historical, technical and 
professional limitations of public advocates. There is also a 
need for public advocacy and campaign on generic issues that 
cut across issues: problems like petty and high level corruption, 
non-implementation of plans and laws (including civil rights), 
opening up the system, freedom of information, simplification 
of bureaucratic processes, better roads and telecommunications, 
Center-State relation, functioning of the legislator, autonomy 
movements of various peoples, and so on. This is not to 
imply that there has been in India enough public advocacy. As 
contrasted to judicial advocacy, it has been highly underused. 


S Srinivasan, Content and Context of Public Advocacy in 
India — Some Preliminary Thoughts. Paper presented for 
advocacy workshop, New Delhi. 1990. p10. [R.Q42.601]. 


Network Objectives: Most networks have been established 
mainly to improve information exchange among members, and 
information sharing is a primary objective. Some have been 
established to allow collaboration in research, education, training 
or marketing. Some networks aim to exchange materials (e.9., 
seeds for planting or prototype implements). Others exist to be 
pressure groups, to raise public awareness of issues and influence 
national or international policies in their areas of interest. Many 
networks have multiple objectives, combining information exchange 


among members with practical collaboration in training and 
research and some public relations attributes. 


Network Management: Some networks are formal and highly 
centralised, with most communications passing through a strong, 
central secretariat. Others are informal and decentralised, and 
emphasise direct communication between members. Informal 
networks generally arose as ‘grass roots’ or ‘bottom-up’ 
organisations that have been formed as a result of user need. 
They have a tendency to aspire to, and sometimes evolve into, 
more centralised networks. 


depredatory forces. A central figure, or 
organisation, emerges. This is used expediently 
by many, even most, at some time or another, 
and then those that wish to maintain their 
hegemony or dominance, either hijack the 
process or split off. The Catch 22 situation 1s 
that anti-establishmentarian streaks are based on 
a counter-culture: decentralised, autonomous, 
collective leadership. 


Many bemoan the fragmentation of the Left 
forces of dissent, as against the organised single- 
mindedness of the Right. But this is not an 
unhealthy state of affairs. It signifies that a 
healthy pluralism is in place. In this lies the 
strength of the polity — that there is space for 
dissent, for creative alternatives, for diverse 
perspectives and action to co-exist, and compete 
for space. 


Collective Campaigns: Over the years this 
spectrum of efforts on the Left have managed to 
come together in novel ways on issues of crucial 
Significance to the marginalised and the 
oppressed. These have been in the form of 
campaigns that have brought together diverse 
and mutually antagonistic individuals and 


organisations, including the sceptical formal 
political institutions. 
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Misuse Of The Term ‘Network’: Some formal, centralised 
networks’ which have arisen as a result of top-down planning by 
the international research centres, aid agencies or NGOs that 
fund them are not true networks based on the active participation 
and interaction of autonomous members. Some single-institution 
outreach programmes have, in reality, been dissemination units 
for information (in the worst cases, propaganda), technology or 
materials. Some have provided the parent institution with multi- 
country research or technology evaluation facilities, through a 
series of bilateral relationships that did not attempt to link the 
various clients. They have employed the term ‘network’ for public 
relations purposes. This is an abuse of the network concept that 
should be strongly discouraged. 


Paul Starkey, Networking For Development. The International Forum for 
Rural Transport and Development, London. 1997. p16. [R.Q41.605]. 


It is also an indication of the maturation of the 
NGO sector that these campaigns have gradually 
been able to have an impact on the policy 
decision-making process at the state and national 
levels. One of the earliest campaigns was the 
Housing Rights Campaign, followed by one 
against pernicious provisions in the proposed 
Forest Bill, both in the eighties. In the nineties, 
the campaigns on the Rehabilitation Policy, Forest 
Bill, and against the Land Acquisition Act were 
able to mobilise support not only within the NGO 
fraternity, but beyond, to reach individuals in 
various professions who had been sensitised over 
a period of time to the real issues in development. 
Each of these compaigns had involved 
networking around a specific issue for a definite 
period of time. 


NGOs in Karnataka State pioneered the broad- 
based association of Voluntary Organisations, 
actually NGOs, that were engaged in various 
kinds of development activities and social reform 
and action. AVARD was the first attempt to form 
an association of associations at the national level 
but It was destroyed during the re-emergence of 
Indira Gandhi in the early eighties. The 
Karnataka groups called themselves Federation 
of Voluntary Organisations for Rural 
Development (FEVORD-K). It was a registered 


body with a membership and governing body 
that held the association together during its early 
years, and saw to it that vested interests did not 
overpower the institution. Over the years it has 
gained tremendous credibility with State 
development bodies, and with other ministries 
that deal with issues that impinge on rural 
development — environment, forests, planning, 
and even home affairs. The first generation 
leadership has now given way to the next. 


Since the formation of FEVORD-K, several state 
and district level associations have been 
promoted. Most of them have survived, and 
many have gained credibility within the 
development circles, especially with government 
agencies. There has been little effort to form a 
federation or set of associations that can represent 
NGOs at the national level. The diversity of 
purpose, size, spread, and sheer numbers of 
NGOs make this a herculean task. Add to it the 
fact that strong-willed individualistic persons run 
most NGOs and the task gets doubly difficult. 


The Voluntary Action Network India (VANI) was 
created to fill this vacuum, and in the absence 
of any other formation, has attempted to create 
a mandate for itself that meets the needs of the 
NGOs and facilitates a dialogue on contentious 
issues without provoking a backlash that may 
hurt long-term interests. 
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Perhaps the more resilient networks are those 
that have funding for a common action 
programme. ‘This was pioneered by a German 
agency for collective action on drought. Gradually, 
again through the process of institutionalisation, 
the collectives have become development action 
forums and have taken up monitoring and 
evaluation of the member organisations. 


Similarly, a network in Anantapur was formed as a 
district association, but is undertaking joint action 


programmes with financial support like any other 
NGO. 


Association of Voluntary Agencies for Rural Development, 7wo 
Decades of AVARD: Report of Activities 1958-79. AVARDD, New Delhi. 
April, 1979. [R.Q41.601]. 


Rajesh Tandon, Networks as Mechanisms of Communication within 


and Influence of Civil Society. PRIA, New Delhi. January, 1995. 
[R.Q41.604]. 


D Rajshekhar and Lini Nair, Networks Among NGDOs in 
Karnataka. \SEC, Bangalore. January, 1995. [R.Q41.602]. Survey 
of 16 NGOs and their networking within FEVORD-K, Kolar 
Voluntary Agencies, MYTHRI, DONI and others. 


Marilee Karl, Measuring the Immeasurable: Planning, Monitoring 
and Evaluation of Networks. Women’s Feature Service, New Delhi. 
1999. p244. [B.Q41.K60]. 


Paul Starkey, Networking for Development. IF RTD, London. 1997. 
p46. [R.Q41.605]. 


National Campaign for Housing Rights, Review of the Campaign 
Secretariat (abridged version). NCHR, Bombay. December, 1992. 
p50. [ R.Q42.1]. 


At the Crossroads 


Some of the best organisations are spending 


T s on, the radicalised youthfulness be 2 . 
a on. most of their time and effort implementing 


of the sixties and seventies has entered middle 


Rp ; ade 
age. The delivery system of the nineties and government projects and ae sea 
: ‘. y . . ; 2 a 
2000s has replaced the revolution. There is the at che local level, an | a esd ts 
fear to tread on political soil, partly due to advocating for incremental change a 

institutionalisation, partly because of large funding macro level. 


requirements, and mostly because the promised 2, Organisation work, Sangha and Union work 
‘revolution’ has eluded us. The morchas, has reduced. More attention is paid to projects 
andolans, struggles and movements, have at best anderechnical-aspabiatindiceddin aamaMiOg, 
brought short-term localised relief. than on long-term transformational objectives. 


As far as NGOs are concerned, we see the 


3. Many of the economic activities 
following trends: 


instead of enriching local resources 
and helping the local economy, are 
Success, but Limited being oriented towards outside 
markets. Special mention must be 
made of savings and credit schemes, 
where one finds that over a period of 
Despite the success stories of a few scores of voluntary organisations, and more time there is export of capital and 


significantly their ability and toughness to survive under difficult conditions, their goods from the local area. 


impact on the general economic transformation or the condition and awareness of the poor 4. Donor agencies are encoumeneinole 
had been very insignificant. Macro-actors of development, demand of political power, ; 8 BIng 


exploitation and maldistribution, all swamped some of the positive results produced by economic activities and involvement 
voluntary organisations. in Government and World Bank 
projects. In fact, infrastructural and 
personnel support is provided for such 
projects. 


Nevertheless, in specific areas, covering a limited population, some voluntary organisations 
have produced remarkable results. These successes are well-known in three directions: 


(1) _ asset and income generation of the poor, 5 
(11) resolution of conflicts in social areas in favour of the poor, and 


(111) rise in the level of consciousness of the underprivileged about their conditions. 


State funding both to Western Donor 
agencies and directly to NGOs, has 
begun setting the priorities and 


Some voluntary organisations have achieved international recognition. Some can take therefore the predominant agenda of 


pride in their work without any recognition since their objectives have been achieved. the NGOs. 
Despite scores of success stories and tremendous dedication, the Most significant question 


about voluntary organisations remains unanswered. Since the very objective of national hus Structural Change Agenda turns to 


development and those of voluntary organisations remain the same, why can’t these local Structural Adj sa 
experiments be multiplied all over the country? The uncomfortable fact i 
| ry? ] lortable fact 1s that they are not é . . j 
multiplied even though replication in some soft areas does take place. ane pe Adjusts aaa 


substitute for Structural Change is quite 


strong. It is easy to be seduced, difficult 
to resist. We need efforts at all points in 


). D. Sethi, A General Theory of Voluntary Action. Undated Mimeograph. Pg.4 [R.Q40.607] 
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the spectrum, and one of the essential links is 
the mainstreaming of what is practiced at the 
margins in favour of the marginalised — the most 
notable examples being micro-credit and 
watershed management. Even legal aid is easily 
co-opted as a mainstream delivery system in the 
realm of Structural Adjustment. 


Poverty — 
Winning Battles, Losing the War 


This is not to suggest that NGOs have capitulated 
to the new economic policy. In fact NGOs have 
been the main centres of anti-liberalisation 
advocacy and debate. It is however at best a weak- 
kneed response to the growing juggernaut that is 
threatening to consume us all. At its jaws, we are 
but crying ourselves hoarse about how the new 
economic policy is affecting the poor, and taking 
our jobs, marginalising women, etc. 


NGOs are having to recognise that no matter how successful 
are the projects they support, the overail war against poverty 
is being lost. Poverty will not be defeated just by tackling it at 
the micro-level, important as that work is for the millions of 
people who benefit directly from grassroots development 
projects. To stem the mounting tide necessitates attacking the 
root causes of poverty at the macro-level. 


Alongside, we have taken up programmes, mainly 
those delivery systems of the 2000s, which 
ultimately enable the new economic policy to 
reach the countryside. 


John Clark, ‘Democratising Development, The Role of 
Voluntary Organisations’. Earthscan Publications Ltd, 
London. 1991. Pg. 198. [B.Q40.C60}. 


We do not see why we should not work 
towards developing the credit 
programme under Mahila Kosh or Small 
Savings, which is hurtling the people 
faster into the market economy, where 
there is no place for them. More 
importantly there is no survival or 
poverty level economy. No more roots 
or wild weeds to sustain a failing body... 
only the two rupee rice! 


NGO Contribution 


Firstly, NGOs have brought certain critical developmental issues and concerns 
into the public debate and to the attention of the policy makers. These are the 
issues of environment degradation and pollution, deforestation, women's 
concerns, land alienation, undesirable consequences of certain developmental 
efforts like big dams, need for a rational drug policy, control over technology, 
wasteland creation, slum-development, inadequacies of legalisation, etc. 


Secondly, NGOs have experimented with several solutions and models ‘to 
solve major developmental and social problems facing society. The models 
of adult education, literacy, primary health care, designs of hand pumps, 
toilets, irrigation system, biogas and other appropriate tools and implements, 
co-operative land development, alternative employment and income projects, 
ecologically balanced wasteland development, etc., have been developed on 
the basis of micro experiments carried out by the NGOs throughout the 
country. 


At the other end of the spectrum, there 
are those who stick to the old socialist 
rhetoric of equality, supporting the public 
sector and increasing State support to 
the weaker sections. These strategies 
seem to have ruined their lives and have 


irdly, ) ble to highlight the plight and concerns of a wide ’ 
Ce ee ee otherw not borne fruit for over forty years. 


section of exploited people in society who are otherwise powerless and invisible. 
These are the tribals, the landless labourers, the workers, the self-employed, 


The plain truth is that there is an 
the pavement-dwellers, and the workers in the informal sectors of the economy. p 


intellectual vacuum — a kind of 


Viewed in this manner, the NGOs represent a third force - a third sector - 
beyond the government and business. The NGOs in India represent an 
independent, autonomous and vibrant sector which can work on social 
and developmental problems of the country with a degree of freedom that 
the government institutions do not have, and a sense of commitment and 
concern that the profit-seeking business sector does not much care for. It 
is this unique positioning of this sector that has made it possible for it to 
play its three-fold role mentioned above. 


Rajesh Tandon, Regulating NGOs: New Moves, Lokayan Bulletin 4:314, May- 
August 1986. [J.Q40.010596LOK38}] 
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bankruptcy. And the result? No macro 
perspective or overall direction. And as 
a sector, no overall movement or impact. 


The challenge today is — can the 
Structural Change Agenda still survive in 
such an organised, corporatised and 
professional set-up! Will it be that all 
funds in future would only be 
channelised through those who pass the 


A Plea for Modesty 


eneralisations about the role and impact of 
is still insufficient evidence of what 
they have achieved in the past, as there is of the differing — of 
the range of internal and external factors which influence per ibe: 
to be able to draw uncontestable conclusions about the impact of S 
in poverty alleviation. 

NGOs know and recognize the constraints under which they work, and 
the limitations of their interventions. Yet many appear reluctant lo expose 
their own supporters and the general public lo these shortcomings and, 
more broadly, to acknowledge that, in isolation, even a wide array of 
different poverty-alleviating projects is unlikely to make a major dent in 
the problem of world poverty. Even when NGOs have tried to move away 
from a concentration on isolated projects to try to tackle more of the 
deeper structural problems of development, the results have frequently 
been limited, not least because voluntary agencies will always be 
vulnerable to powerful social and political forces, especially when they 
choose to play a more visible role in trying to resolve conflictual 
national issues. 


Part of the reason that northern NGOs tend to exaggerate the potential 
impact they can make is that, historically, most have built their domestic 
support more on the basis of eliciting a response to the unacceptability 
of the extent and depth of developing country poverty (as well as to the 
immediate dangers of life which emergencies bring), and less on the 
manner in which the projects and programmes undertaken contribute to 
the fundamental resolution of these problems. To the extent that the 
moral appeal to do something for the poor and vulnerable is used to 
legitimise the action undertaken, any assessment of impact tends to be 
set aside, or relegated to a subsidiary and secondary level. 


(It is difficult to make) firm g 
NGOs in poverty alleviation There 


Community Action Groups 


The study of the variety and history of different kinds of CAGs has 
provided insights into the limits and virtues of their organisational 
and developmental efforts. I will now summarise the six main 
conclusions which come out of this study. 


|. Most CAGs cut across the conventional ideological spectrum of 
the left and the might, that is, they are not solely radical, 
conservative, or democratic, but combine a mixture of all. 


2. The groups are products of local situations as much as of national 
and international systems. 


3. There is a dialectical interaction and relationship between CAGs 
and the government, foreign donor agencies and people's 
movements. 


4. Most CAGs are built around more than material rewards and 
incentives. 


5. The aims, procedures and visions of most CAGs are often rooted 
in people's lives and traditions. 

6. Success of CAGs is Not measured merely in terms of tangible 
economic, immediate, Or quantitative achievements but in the 
torm of intangible results such as developing leadership opening 


up a dialogue, democratic participation and creating awareness for 
qualitative and long-range changes. 


Shashi Ranjan Pandey, Community Action for Social Justice: 
Grassroots Organisations in India. p223. [B.Q40.P4/P6 2] 
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NGOs can, and many probably do, make a contribution to alleviating 
poverty and making the lives of the poor a litle more tolerable, in spite 
of the particularly hostile environment in which they often have to work. 
Yet the contribution made by them is limited, both in terms of the 
increase in income which can be achieved in a typical NGO project, 
and in terms of the impact that the NGO approach to development as a 
whole can have on the vast problem of developing country poverty. 
There is little reason for NGOs to be hesitant in acknowledging that 
their contribution is frequently limited, and that in each country the 
impact of the overall NGO effort is usually still marginal lo solving the 
wider problems. Greater transparency by NGOs regarding both the 
problems that they face in project implementation and of the often major 
problems involved in trying to overcome world poverty would not only 
help to undercut the hollowness of criticisms made against them, but 
would also strengthen the moral basis of public support for the important 
but extremely difficult work which they are trying to achieve. 


Roger C Riddell & Mark Robinson, (with John De Coninck, Ann Muir, 
and Sarah White), Non-Governmental Organisations and Rural Poverty 
Alleviation. Overseas Development Institute, London. Clarendon Press- 
Oxford. 1995. p97. [B.040.R5). 


‘test’ of the standardised NGO norms, fulfilling 
standardised delivery functions for the government 
or the new programmes of the donor agencies? 
Or do we need to fight to preserve the space for 
plurality and radical engagement by small groups? 


Where 1s the struggle for Structural Change in all 
this? 


Also see 


Harsh Sethi, Trends Within. Seminar 348. August 1988. 
[J.0888SEM21]. 

The few who are doing good work are likely to wither 
away in a hostile environment unless the voluntary sector 
recovers its sense of social purpose. 

Voluntary Action Network India, The ro/e of Voluntary 
Organisations. Report of the National Workshop held in 
New Delhi. VANI, New Delhi. August, 1993. [040.654]. 
John Clark, Democratising Development, The Role of Voluntary 
Organisations. Earthscan Publications Ltd., London. 1991. 
p40. [B.040.C60]. 

David Korten, Getting to the 21 Century, Voluntary Action 
and the Global Agenda. Oxford and IBH Publishing Co. Pvt. 
Ltd., New Delhi, 1992 (Indian Edition). p2. [Q40 K60}. 
lan Smillie, The Alms Bazaar: Altruism under fire — non- 
profit organisations and international development. 


Intermediate Technolo icati 
gy Publications. 1995, 
[B.Q40.810]. y 


STRUCTURAL 
TRANSFORMATION 


THE ROAD 
LESS TRAVELLED 


While most institutions, organisations and individuals have chosen 
to adjust to practical realities, a few have staked themselves to 
inventing and discovering newer forms of organisation and 
relationships and institutions and structures which reflect in 
practice their desire for equity, justice and harmony. For these 
pioneers, Structural Transformation results from the coalescence of 
dispersed, enduring, and widespread efforts. 


The newer initiatives must feed into the gender, the environment 
and the peace movements, as also the human rights movement, the 
right to information campaign, the movement for decentralisation 

and small alternatives. 


We need to develop and make operational newer systems and 
institutions that represent the kind of alternative paradigm we are 
taking about in the here and now and on a wide scale. 


These efforts will have to compete with the current system in the 
local market place, and must be independent of the State, which 
generally works in the interests of the dominant. To this end, 
NGOs have already taken the road less travelled. They are a part of 
the global, yet highly localised efforts at Structural Transformation. 
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The Need for a New res 
Over-Arching Theory 


Boworty-ane injustice, inequality and tyranny have been around for ages. In our embrace of th 
revolution’ we had presumed that we had the universally acceptable perspective and practic f 
wipe off poverty and injustice from the face of the Earth. Given the retreatin : ee. 
Pe ve . g prospects of the 
revolution , We now realise that Sustainable Change is not a matter of mere planning and design 
or of social upheaval. It rests on invention and discovery, fruition of ideas and practice that i 
based. on our conception of the world and the place of human beings in that universe. We thus 
need to reconstruct a new world-view — reinvent an over-arching theory, something that we have 
lost, may be not as individuals, but as a sector. This world-view or theory must be rooted in the 
aspirations of the people and in the various struggles and movements. : 


In the period 1945-1968, three noteworthy events ocurred. The 
United States was able to impose via its undisputed hegemony 
order and peace among the great powers. The world economy 
knew its greatest expansion in the history with its benefits 
trickling down to all parts of the world. And the great anti-system 
movements (heirs of the radical/socialist ideology of the 
nineteenth century) came to power virtually everywhere: the 
Communists in Eurasia from the Elbe to the Yalu, the national 
liberation movements in Asia and Africa, populist movements in 
Latin America, and social democratic movements in Europe and 
North America. 


The combination of these three events seemed to validate the 
enormous optimism that all the ideologies (liberal, conservative, 
and radical/socialist) professed about the future. It suggested 
that reformism was in fact working, and that we were on the 
verge of a worldwide social convergence, overcoming the 
pattern of polarisation in the world-system. But it was hubris, 
and the world fell hard. The world revolution of 1968 marked 
the first great expression of disillusionment by the popular strata. 
They expressed this disillusion less with the liberal center than 
with the antisystemic left, which they saw as having been 
unable to deliver what they had historically promised. 


This cultural earthquake was followed by the world economic 
stagnation of production and profit during the 25 succeeding 
years which led to considerably increased polarisation within 
and between countries, a process that is continuing apace. One 
after the other, the governments of the old left fell in the various 
zones of the world-system, as the popular strata withdrew 
their legitimation both of these movements and of the state as a 
reformist institution. The collapse of the Communists in 1989 
was simply the last major event in this sequence of 
delegitimation. The impact on the old antisystemic left was 


devastating. But it was no less devastating to the liberal center, 
who had counted for over a hundred years on the tactical 
support for their program that came from the old left, behind 
whose fiery rhetoric lay essentially the same program of 
governmental action. 


if then a crisis or an earthquake began to be felt in the world of 
knowledge as of the 1970s, it was clearly not without connection 
to this crisis or earthquake in the world of political economy. 
The loss of optimism and certainty in one sphere was quite 
congruent with its reconsideration in the other. If order out of 
chaos became a slogan in complexity studies and multiculturalism 
a theme in cultural studies, it was surely not within evident 
analogy with what serves as a new set of guidelines in the 
sociopolitical world. 


Where then are we today? We are in the midst of the most 
difficult kind of period, socially and intellectually, a period of 
confusion, of violence, of uncertainty, and of transformation. It 
is a period which makes all its participants uncomfortable, and 
indeed fearful, for the immediate risks are enormous. But so are 
the long-run risks, since it will be during the next 25-50 years 
that we shall determine the main lines along which the world 
shall probably move for the next 500 years at least. The 
responsibility is thus quite awesome, while our vision seems 
least clear. But this is realistic. When we thought we had clear 
vision, we were in fact quite blind. Now that we acknowledge 
that-our vision is blurred, we may perhaps be able to perceive 
dimly the directions in which to move. 


Immanuel Wallerstein, ‘Spacetime as the Basis of Knowledge’, 
People’s Participation — Challenges Ahead, edited by Orlando 
Fals Borda. Intermediate Technology Publications Limited, London. 


1998. p60. [B.Q61.B61]. 


hange has been sustained 
alternatives had already 
These seeds were 


In the past, Structural C 
only if the seeds of the 
been planted in the system. 
sown by diverse initiatives that took root slowly, 
met the test of practicability and had been 
gradually accepted. ‘Thus, Structural Change 
never happens overnight. Its beginnings are 
always invisible, peripheral, dispersed. Coalescing 
over decades and centuries, throwing up 
discovery and invention, not only ‘scientific and 
technological, but also ethical and moral, social 


and cultural. 


We are living in what is often described as a post-modern “ 
which ambiguity, uncertainty and contradiction have rep x 

former certainties. Many feel that the development project has 
failed; the gap between rich and poor has increased rather than 
decreased, and ecological and social problems begin to render our 
world, in a very real sense, unsustainable. Development Theory 
many transformations over the years, and today 
there is a growing body of thought which is beginning to question 
not simply the various theories but the very validity of the 
development concept itself. And further, not simply the concept, 
but the integrity and intentions of those who presume to practise 
and promote development. 


Allan Kaplan, Zhe Development of Capacity. NGLS, Switzerland. 
1999, p4. [R.Q40.680]. 


has undergone 


My Gandhi versus Yours 


The three distinctive responses to modernity 
are: 


i ‘Postmodern’ anarchism, associated in the 
West with thinkers such as Michel Foucault, 
bitterly attacks reason and rationality as the 
religion of the modern world, but without 
really offering any alternative view of the 
good life. Although this strand does not 
have any identifiable Indian representative, 
Ashis Nandy, for example, is clearly 
influenced by it; 


ii Traditionalism (whether critical or 
uncritical), which counterposes to utilitarian 
and individualist modern society, organic 
and community-oriented 
civilisations; 


agrarian 


iti Critical Modernism (for example, Marxism), 
which tries to recover those elements of 
the socialist project — for example, 
democracy and equality — betrayed by 


capitalism, Stalinism, and the technocratic 
culture. 


The limitations of each of these responses calls 
for a cultural and political syncreticism as 
imaginative as that constructed by Gandhi but 
tailored for the needs of the present. It will 
accept the postmodern critique of the amoral 
and venal nature of the scientific enterprise 
while rejecting its anarchic individualism, 
accept the traditionalist’s affirmation of — 
community and folk values while rejecting their 
veiled defence of hierarchy, and accept 
socialism’s uncompromising stand on 
democracy and equality while rejecting its 
commitment to the supremacy of science and 
reason’. 


This synthesis in the making will draw upon 
Marx, Gandhi and other socialist traditions. 


Taken from 


Ramachandra Guha, The Alternative Science 
Movement: An Interim Assessment. Lokayan Bulletin, 
New Delhi. 6:3. 1988. [J.Q70.0688LOK07]. 


The complete structure of the Transformation Agend 


to make it are already being explored. Many of the 
economic, technological and political 
global movement 


a 1s yet to be determined. Some elements that go 

eee ae will emerge from the social, cultural, 

s — the women’s move a ay. “he seeds of hope are here. The three predominant 
ment, the peace m 

eae ; ovement and the environs 

e thrown up most of the essential elements of the constructs of $s «ec lielae 


: t , 
paradigm. They have also proposed a course of action he alternative development 


The ‘Transformation 
Agenda, in the age of the retreating revolution, involves building new social 


institutions ; 
baa Abs lll systems in the here and now, building from our current involvements 
ling the delivery systems of the 2000s, as also the people’s movements. At so 
other it will involve engaging or contesting the current political system. But nace ac by stage or the 
be with well developed alternative institutions, some of which waite decree aetaears 
within the dominant systems like Panchayati Raj and Gram Sabhas. For such ccansHorel A aie 
place, these efforts have to coalesce, come together. That is the challenge. John Cl sales 
process Structural ‘Iransformation. eo en a oe 


David C Korten: 


Transformation, not growth, Korten 
says, “defines the essential global 
development priority for the 1990s 
and the only path to resolving the 
crisis. 


Structural 
Transformation 


® We must transform our 
definition of the quality of life to place 
less emphasis on _ material 
The old model has failed. It is not the time for consumption and give greater attention to our 
returning, but for searching for a new order. social, mental and spiritual development. 

For this we should speak not of “structural e We must transform our technologies to increase 


John Clark: 


adjustment” but of “structural transformation”; 
transformation to a new development model 
which serves the needs of the people, the planet 
and Peace. The goals would be more than the 
conventional ones of Development and Economic 
growth; they must include Poverty eradication, 
Equity, Nature conservancy, Democracy and 
social justice (DEPENDS). We need a development 
model based on the DEPENDS formula. 


Governments of the North and South share a 
responsibility for structural transformation. It 
cannot be achieved by the South alone, and 
the bargain will not be struck unless the North 
is confident that the sacrifices it is to make 
contribute to the agreed strategy and are not 


the contribution made to human well-being 
achieved from any resource for which we depend 
on nature — whether a non-renewable physical 
resource or a resource such as air or water that 
depends for its availability on the natural recycling 
capability of the environment. 


We must transform our institutions to simplify our 
lifestyles and insure the just distribution of the 
benefits of environmental resource use. This means 
that we, the over-consumers of these resources, 
must defer in our resource demands to satisfy 
our ever increasing wants to the efforts of the 
under-consumers to meet their basic needs. This 
need not necessarily involve a reduction in the 
quality of our lives, but it surely will involve a 
reduction in the quantity of our consumption. 


hijacked by Southern elites. ; 
David C Korten, Getting to the 21st Century, Voluntary 


Action and the Global Agenda. Oxford and IBH 
Publishing Co. Pvt. Ltd, New Delhi. 1992. p133. 


[B.Q40.K60]. 
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New Frontiers of Struggle: The task, therefore, is long and arduous. It demands the winning of 
the diverse structures of power. The struggle will have to be carried out wherever It 1s feasible, 
not only in the arena of formal politics. The key emphasis is on the relative importance given to 


the processes of social action, rat 


her than only to the structures of the exercise of power. 


Large, heterogeneous and multi-cultural societies can only transform themselves over a long 
period of learning how to accommodate their differences. This transformative process may be 
interspersed with shorter periods of violent change and realignment of societal and class forces, 
which may facilitate long-term transformation, but the process in its essence has to be long 


drawn out and peaceful. 


They must continue to engage in a wide range of social practice, and simultaneously strive for 
the creation of alternative macro theories and institutions. It Is only through the dialectic of 
micro-practice and macro-thinking, grounded in the objective forces of change, that we can 


visualise the promise of a new politics. 


Arena, On Voluntarism — An Issue of Asian Exchange, Hong Kong. March, 1989. 6/2.3 p25. [R.Q40.26]. 


Partnerships for a New Global Vision 


oa ees as cee more traditional activities, but have an overwhelming responsibility to help 
ae VRens in. the fc ey apa are poorly equipped for the research and analysis tasks, and 
suggests that to overcome these Reiacies "i ae Neha decision-makers. The author, John Clark, 
pielatapicalore and theok = es t ey must build alliances with ‘dissidents’ in the fields of economics. 
ikete eins but. who ar “a with others who are better equipped to challenge the sacred cows of 
ake HINER? for chonee ‘yt ac Srassroots experiences. To maximize their impact, NGOs must be ever 
manniét they relate to hia WF nn they think and plan, change in the way they work and change in the 
the part if Northern NCOE the aid iy inst \s not easy. It requires considerable sacrifice, particularly on 
becoming insignificant. NGO pina shrecco: d opt for a more comfortable, static existence, they risk 

's must be guided by a new vision of development. The new vision pri be 


directed not just towards the m 
problems and struggles of m 
an array of disc m iti w 
the global issues. NGOs must see that they cannot act in iolaton ic aged , with He <i 


world crises deepen. As alternative welfare or 
few problems. 


7 ol se they will become marginalised 
planning ministries they will help many people her solve “a 
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Environment as if 
People mattered 


There are very few people on this Earth who 
are not moved by the pristine beauty of 
untouched and untamed nature, be it thick 
forests, timeless glaciers, rolling dunes in the 
desert, or the stark asceticism of the Arctic and 
the Antarctic. One would like to preserve these 
for posterity. 


But people who depend on these resources are 
affected in ways that we are yet to begin to 
understand. Very often these are seen from the 
perspective of an exploiting class or nation. What 
is perceived to be environmentally sound and 
sustainable inevitably reduces the ability of the 
marginalised to survive, and reduces their 


The differences between environmentalism and ecologism 
are now established. Ecologism seeks radically to call 
into question a whole series of political, economic and 
social practices in a way that environmentalism does not. 
Ecologism envisages a post-industrial future that is quite 
distinct from that with which we are most generally 
acquainted. While most post-industrial futures revolve 
around high growth, high-technology, expanding 
services, greater leisure, and satisfaction conceived in 
material terms, ecologism’s post-industrial society 
questions growth and technology, and suggests that the 
Good Life will involve more work and fewer material 
objects. Fundamentally, ecologism takes seriously the 
universal condition of the finitude of the planet and asks 
what kinds of political, economic and social practices 
are (a) possible and (b) desirable within that framework. 


Environmentalism, typically, does no such thing. 


opportunity for greater and better choices, which 
the well-to-do already enjoy. Most of these 
marginalised are in the poorer countries, and 
within the rich nations, among the poorer classes. 
Increasingly, humankind has realised the 
symbiotic relationship between these various life 
forms, and the lifeless, but life-giving cycles of 
Nature and wishes to protect these. 


How does one reconcile these inter-generational 
sustainability issues with the survival issues of 
the here and now? There are many experiments 
throughout the country that focus on these 
questions, and have a fair degree of success in 
their responses to these dilemmas. 


Ecologism is not 
Environmentalism 


Practical considerations of limits to growth and ethical 
concerns about the non-human natural world combine to 
produce, in ecologism, a political ideology in its own 
right. We can call it an ideology (in the functional sense) 
because it has, first, a description of the political and 
social world — a pair of Green spectacles — which help us 
to find our way around it. It also has a programme for 
political change and, crucially, it has a picture of the 
kind of society that ecologists think we ought to inhabit 
— best described as the ‘sustainable society’. Because the 
descriptive and prescriptive elements in the political- 
ecological programme cannot be accommodated within 
other political ideologies (such as socialism) without 
substantially changing them, we are surely entitled to set 
ecologism alongside such ideologies, competing with 
them in the late-twenticth-century political marketplace. 


Andrew Dobson, Green Political Thought. Harper Collins 
Academic, London. 1990. p205. [B.E00a.D60]. 


PERMACULTURE 


BILL MOLLISON believes... 


We know how to solve every food, clean energy and 
sensible shelter problem in every climate. We have 
already invented and tested every necessary technique 


our own house in order, and at the same time do not 
give credibility to the distant power centre or unethical 
systems. In our present fiscal or money run world, the 
and technical device, and have access to all the primary responsibility that we need to take me is 
al that we could ever use. our wealth, which is the product of our sweat an om 
The tragic reality is that very few sustainable systems region, not roprese naa aa es an 
are designed or applied by those who hold power, and need to set about, in an orderly, sensible a . J 
the reason for this is obvious and simple: to let people way, a system of replacing power-centred politics an , 
arrange their own food, energy and shelter is to lose _ political hierarchies with a far more flexible, practica 

economic and political control over them. We should and information-centred system responsive to research 
cease to look to power structures, hierarchical systems —_ and feedback, and with long term goals of stability. And 
or governments to help us, and devise ways to help _—_ we need to do this in an ethical and non-threatening 
ourselves. way, so that the transition to a cooperative (versus 


Thus the very first strategies we need are those that put —_— conflicting) global society is creative (not destructive). 


biological materi 


Permaculture envisages the development of three major institutions: the village, extended families and bio-regional organisation 


Village Development Extended Families Bio-Regional Organisation 


We need well-designed villages which Many societies extend as close affinity A Bio-regional association is an 
can pool their surplus or current groups across many bio-regions. Such association of residents of a natural 
financial resources in a developmental a group develops familial rather than and identifiable region. Ideally, the 
credit union. An intentional village a competitive or conflicting inter- region can be limited to that occupied 
should have a group ethic acceptable relationship. With a common interest by from 7000 to 40000 people. Of 
to all who come hére. The aims of a and ethical base, cooperative these perhaps only a hundred will 
sensible village group, might be to: interdependence supplants competi- be interested in any regional 
e Reduce the need to earn, by tion. A ‘family’ of this type, with 1000 association. The work of the bio- 
developing food, energy, and or less members, can regional group Is to assess the natural, 
shelter self-reliance e Keep in touch via a register or technical, service and financial 

@ Earn within the village, if news service resources of the region and to 


identify areas where resources (water, 


possible, reducing transport and @ Co-invest in family property cult ; 
travel needs; thus recruit self- development and_ joint a es, see? no Soule pate 
employed people for most enterprises CaiSaplickly pein aera nce 


self-reliance strategies. Once action 


essential village occupations 
has been defined, regional groups can 


@ Rationalise resources for most 


aaa Sige n ee efficient sharing of space and be formed into associations dealin 
to others, thus maintaining a equipment oie Waseitie ares B 
strong economy and outreach 3 5 =e 


@ Develop a series of social 6 Food: 


potential pe 
contacts via visits 


Consumer-producer 
associations and gardening or soil 


@ Provide many of the non-material 


needs of people, of children in @ Care for the children as one societies 

particular, by devising i te and set up a fund for their @ Shelter: Owner-builder 

meaningful work, relevant a associations 

education and a rich natural @ Widen the cultural and support @ Energy: Appropriate Tech 

environment base for households Maosiatinns ht cc 
@ Cooperate in various enterprises : 

and small associations } aac Ane ee., atk 


Taken from 


Bill Mollison, Permaculture: a Designer's Manual. Permaculture Institute, Tasmania. 1995. [R.K33 602] 
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. Extracts from 
Banking on Biomass 


A New Strategy For Sustainable Prosperity 
Based on Renewable Energy 
and Dispersed Industrialisation. 


By KR Datye, assisted by Suhas Paranjpye and KJ Joy. 


Centre for Environmental Education, 
Ahmedabad. 1997. p10. [B.C33.D61]. 


Environmental issues: The beginning of any 
alternative Banking on Biomass 
The environmentalists’ thinking on sustainability is 
often influenced by similar thinking in developed Table of Contents 


countries when the same zero-growth solution is 
sometimes mechanically extended implicitly or a Sustainabl 

ie . e Prosperity: The Possibl 
explicitly to Third World countries. However, zero- , pee 
growth cannot be a solution for the Third World. For Part I: Transforming the Ecosystem 
an advanced industrial society, growth is no longer b Ecosystem Productivity and Sustainability 


needed to meet the livelihood needs of the poor. On 
the other hand the developing countries cannot ignore 
the livelihood needs of their impoverished 
populations. Countries like India urgently need to 
increase the commodities and resources available to 
their impoverished majority. However, they have to 


c Transformation of the Water system 
d Agriculture as Biomass Production 


Part Il: Transforming Ecosystem Management 


e Changing Social Relations: Concepts and 


do so on the basis of a much lower access to fossil Approach 
fuel energy than the North ever had and it is neither Changing Social Relations: Social Acceptability 
historically possible nor desirable to colonise the and Feasiblity 
resources of non-industrial sectors the way the North g An Agenda for the Water and Energy Sectors 
had done. 

Part Ill: Beyond Subsistence 
Environmental blind spots h Energy Concepts and Approach 
In this context, it should be noted that simple organic i Towards Mass Utilisation of Renewable Energy 
or natural farming options often advocated by j Initiating the Urban Renewal: The Range of 
environmentalists for the advanced countries prove Options 
to be inadequate for the task. A different perspective 
on sustainability is needed, different from an Part IV: Vision of the Future 
ecological perspective that generally assumes k A Hard Look at the Structural Reform Agenda 


elimination of external inputs. 


os a Aoi >. te ee, 4 to the resource poor; that local energy resources and 
terpiorily eels ee sae de adh ie surpluses are generated. In the long-term value-added 
peer Onniscamee.. the energy, and. commoay processing in dispersed industry based on the energy 


exchange between urban =O ane tne Legit» surplus should create a sizeable surplus; and the 
saan WG cena cr Ma Bs ar. “a marketed surplus of commodities and energy at each 
AAT be ae = geen Hs Se set 1 ack stage of the development should match external 
both for raising the carrying capacity as also for ae 


moving beyond subsistence. The dogma of ‘self- 

sufficiency’ characteristic of traditional societies pene od SCRE aetaptation 
needs to be avoided. Instead the goal should be self- 
reliance and a balance in this exchange. It is 
necessary to ensure that distress sales are avoided 
and that food security and income stability are assured 


One of the results of the tendency to glorify the 
traditional is that environmentalists do not often 


> 


v9 


> 


understand or accept the significance of the fundamental 
difference brought about by industrial society. The 
manufacturing, processing, and service sectors have 
contributed more to the creation of use values than the 
contribution of the primary sector. It represents, In 
however alienated a form it may express itself, the 
potential diversification and all-sided development of 


human capacities. 


Thus, if the technological possibilities of a sustainable 
future are to be realised, it Is not possible to dispense 
with division of labour and complex social organisation, 
it is however, necessary to radically transform them. In 
fact it is the radical transformation of their relations that 
alone can ensure that all sectors of the economy — 
processing, transportation, communication and services 
—~ contribute to overcoming resource constraints and 
raising carrying capacity in a sustainable and equitable 
manner. 


The need to go beyond subsistence 


Since environmentalists usually limit their horizon to 
the subsistence needs of the population of developing 
countries, they do not recognise that the transition to a 
dispersed, sustainable industrial society is necessary to 
raise the carrying capacity and that infrastructure needs 
are as important as the basic subsistence needs of fodder 
and fuel. . 


Alternative visions 


The alternative perspective is not limited to rural 
development, poverty alleviation and realisation of self- 
sufficiency in basic needs. It foresees a transition to a 
full-fledged, dispersed industrial society based on 
sustainable growth in agriculture and allied sectors. It 
allows for the generation and mobilisation of adequate 
resources for the development of rural as well as urban 
habitats in a manner that closes the rural-urban divide. 
It assures livelihoods for the urban and rural poor. And it 
enables a growing surplus of commodities and energy in 
the backward and poorly endowed areas that will enable 


them to enter the mainstream of development on their 
own terms. 


The alternative perspective that is put forward here borrows 
heavily on social experience. Most if not all the elements 
that comprise this experience — the technological 
institutional, as well as economic and social components 
— have been validated, albeit as isolated elements. What 
is different is the overarching perspective that integrates 
them into a vision of an alternative future — a future that 
can begin and sustain a transition to a prosperous yet 
sustainable future. In the process each hated. at 
component acquires new meaning and significance. A 
sizeable portion of the book Banking on Bio-Mass is 
devoted to explaining each concept. 7 
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Diversity 
Decentralisation 
Sustainability 


_..the two perennial principles of diversity and 
reciprocity, are not independent but interrelated. 
Diversity gives rise to the ecological space for 
give and take, for mutuality and reciprocity. 
Destruction of diversity is linked to the creation 
of monocultures, and with the creation of 
monocultures, the self-regulation and 
decentred organisation of diverse systems 
gives way to external inputs and external 
and centralised control. Sustainability and 
diversity are ecologically linked because diversity 
offers the multiplicity of interactions which can 
heal ecological disturbance to any part of the 
system. Non-sustainability and uniformity means 
that disturbance to one part is translated into a 
disturbance to all other parts. Instead of being 
contained, ecological destabilisation tends to be 
amplified. 


Sustainability, diversity and de-centred self- 
organisation are therefore linked, as are 
unsustainability, uniformity and centralisation. 


Diversity as a pattern of production, not 
merely of conservation, ensures pluralism 
and decentralisation. It prevents the 
dichotomising of biological systems into 
‘primitive’ and ‘advanced’ or of knowledge 
systems into ‘primitive’ and ‘advanced’. 


Vandana Shiva, Monocultures of the Mind - 
Perspectives on Biodiversity and Biotechnology. Third 
World Network, Malaysia. 1995. [B.E20.S66]. 


WHAT IS ENOUGH? 


‘Enough’ is a warm place, good nutrition (hence, 
health), plenty of information, many friends, a 
meaningful task or two and reliance on the group, 
hence absolute security. Who needs insurance, spy 


satellites, or any of those expensive waste products 
of insecurity? Multinationals, like national pride, 


are a result of greed and the need to hold what 
you have. 


Bill Mollison, On Permaculture and Community in 
Permaculture Two. Tagari, 1987.[B.K33.M60}. : 


A Higher Level of 
Organising Society? 


The ecology movements at the grassroots do not 
view ecology as merely a cost factor in 
development, as some development specialists do. 
Nor are they interested in specifying tolerable levels 
of ecological destruction necessary for achieving 
higher levels of economic development, as the 
modernising regimes tend to do. Instead, they view 
ecology as a basic principle of human existence, 
which, if reactivated, can yield higher level principles 
for reorganising the economy in humane terms 
and refocus development in terms of well being, in 
which, to use Gandhiji’s well-known phrase, 
“everybody shall have enough for his or her need, 
but not for his or her greed.” 


DL Sheth, An Overview of Grassroots Movements 
in India. \ndia Civil Society Collective, Bangalore. 
1991. p11. [R.Q40.687]. 


George Cheriyan (ed), Av Alternative Vision: National 
Seminar on Alternative and Sustainable Development. 
Ecumenical Christian Centre, Bangalore. January, 1995. 
[B.E70.N2]. 


Classic Books and Service Centre, Ecological Visions: 
Exploring Alternatives for Co-evolution. Classic Books, 
Calcutta. January, 1989. [B.E70.C1]. 


Bill Mollison, Permaculture Two: Practical Design for Town 
and Country in Permanent Agriculture. Tagati, Australia. 
January, 1979. [B.K33.MS5]. 


Bill Mollison and David Holmgren, Permaculture One: A 
Perennial Agriculture for Human Settlements. Tagari, Australia. 
January, 1978. [B.K33.M4]. 


Anil Agarwal, and Sunita, Narain, The Village Republic. 
Seminar 377. New Delhi. January, 1991. p76. 
[J.E00.0191SEM76]}. 


Ramachandra Guha, Environmentalism, a Global History. 

Oxford University Press, New Delhi. 2000. [B.E60.G60]. 

Details major trends, actions and ideas of the environmental 

movement in three parts: 

@ First wave in response to industrialisation, i.¢. conservation, 
wilderness preservation; 


® Post Second World War saw a retreat of environmental 
concerns (Age of ecological innocence) as Nations set about 

- the task of building their economy, 

@ Second wave as environmentalism became a mass movement, 
particularly the environmentalism of the poor, 1. struggle 
for access to resources and common lands. 
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Not only Land and Farming? 


Not all of us are, can, or need to be, farmers and 
gardeners. However everyone has skills and strengths 
to offer and may form or join ecology parties or local 
action groups to change the politics of our local and 
state governments, to demand the use of public lands 
on behalf of landless people, and to join 
internationally to divert resources from waste and 
destruction to conservation and construction. 


Bill Mollison, On Permaculture and Community. 
Chapter 9 of Permaculture Two: Practical Design for 
Town and Country in Permanent Agriculture. Tagari, 
1987. [B.K33.M60] 


Fred Pearce, Green Warriors, The People and Politics behind 
the Environment Revolution. Bodley Head, London. 1992. 
[B.E60.P 60]. 


This book which includes references to Chipko, the Tehri Dam 
Movement, Silent Valley, etc., probes the origins, philosophies 
and motivations of the environmental campaigners. And suggests 
the directions for the future... in areas of bio-diversity, debt, seeds 
campaign... In the North, the movement must address the issue 
of over-use of resources, lifestyles, ethics and politics. 


Contribution of the 
Women’s Movement 


The Women’s Movement has emerged as a 
potent political force in the struggle for Social 
Transformation today. Be it in terms of ideology, 
activism, organisation, research or alliances, it 
presents a significant: voice. While initially the 
endeavour was to storm male bastions, today we 
see the emergence of a gender-inspired 
development paradigm. 


NGOs as also other non-party political formations 
have in recent years been deeply involved in 
women’s issues and development, thanks mainly 
to a strong Women’s Movement and the 
emphasis on such programmes by donor agencies. 


The Women in Development (WID) approach 
made way for Gender and Development (GAD) 
which in turn led to the Women, Environment 
and Development (WED) discourse. In a 
nutshell, WID sought a better deal for women 
within various institutions and structures, GAD 
focussed on the impact of development on 
gender issues and questioned these very 
institutions and structures, and their inherent 
biases. WED spoke of “the issue of the 
relationship between human-beings — and 
women in particular — and the non-human 
world.” WED was also quite critical of the 
modernisation process: the entitlements and 
rights advocacy and action, and from the race for 
growth to the conservation of bio-regions and 
survival systems. ' 


In recent women and development narratives, 
tradition and social constraints are identified as 
barriers to women’s access to the market. Social 
constraints must be removed in order to make 
women more visible, inaugurate their 
modernisation, and their integration into industrial 
capitalism. This amounts to creating economically 
productive, independent units. 
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The removal of these traditions and social 
constraints then serves as a justification for 
development interventions that have caused the 
total disruption and destruction of entire ways of 
life in the ‘developing’ and ‘underdeveloped’ 
worlds. The standard against which Third World 
women’s position is judged is that of the 
‘emancipated’ women of the First World: the 
autonomous, economically independent women, 
fully integrated into a commodified world. 


On an ideological level, the dominant 
Enlightenment ideology that governs modern 
development processes, sees technology and 
production as active and ‘nature’ as passive. A 
category that also envelopes women, denying 
the activity and dynamism of regeneration of life. 


Development therefore, as it has concretely taken 
shape, is a process that has increasingly 
accentuated poverty, while attempting to model 
Third World societies on Western standards and 
values. The elite in the North and South both 
gain by this explosive growth — growth that is at 
the cost of other communities.’ 


Women have challenged this standard 
categorisation of development, and along with 
other subaltern groups, have striven to present a 
new paradigm of people-centric development. 
‘To introduce an alternative non-economist set of 
lenses to see and imagine the world with, where 
the thrust is not mere measuring of costs and 
benefits, but includes intangible goals such as 
autonomy, self-actualisation and equity.° 


A significant unrecognised contribution of the 
Women’s Movement, is the incorporation of 
constructive and supportive activity at the 
personal and the local level as part of political 
praxis. The movement highlighted the “means 
as a means to the end” through the debate on 


violence. It also brought in the principle of 
nurturing relationships, and people and their 
immediate SUppoOrt structure, something that was 
sacrificed in earlier ‘revolutionary’ practice, ti 
fact, the movement has demonstrated that 
rehabilitation work — shelter, health-work 
counselling, care — has not diluted, but ade 
the movement stronger, robust and resilient. It 
has also shaken away the negative impression 
among middle classes that movements are only 
agitation against projects and development. . 


While strongly opposing destructive development 
projects, as well as the New Economic sell-out, 
many women’s groups have been working with 
other movements on alternatives based on 
principles of democracy, social justice, peace, and 
environmental sustainability. There have been 
numerous concepts and practices that have come 
from this — decentralised planning, ecological re- 
generation, renewable energy, communal 


Gender — Aligned with Ecology 


he activists of the women’s movements have 
not confined themselves to achieving equal 
benefits and access for women in the present 
system. They have self-consciously taken up issues that 
find entry points to the submerged world of Indian 
womanhood. Their long-term goal is to change the 
working of the gender principle itself in the economy 
and society, such that both society and economy become 
more just and humane. They find the ecological world 
view more aligned with the feminine principle. The 
fusion of the ecological and gender principles, they 
argue, is conducive for a more humane economic and 
political organisation of the society than that of 
Development which, in their view is founded on the 
principle of male-domination over all aspects of human 
life and nature. Their project, working together with 
the human rights and ecology movements, is thus to 
change the forms of organisation and consciousness in 
society. 


Guided by this broad perspective, these movements are 
often able to forge links with each other in fighting for 
issues at the grassroots. It is not accidental that ecology 
movements like the Chipko movement have large 
participation of women, and that the Bodhgaya 
movement for the rights of the landless in Bihar 1s 
viewed by its participants as a movement for total 
revolution in which women play significant leadership 


harmony, alternative healthcare, alternative credit 


eM money, Co-operative agriculture, are some of 
them. 


Taken from 


Sh ubha Chacko, Changing the Stream: Backgrounder on the 
Women's Movement in India. CE D, Mumbai and Bangalore 
2001. “oe 


Changing the Stream is a backgrounder on the issues and 
themes in the Women’s Movement and could be 
considered a companion volume to this book. 


1 . 
Valentine Moghadam, Patriarchy and Development of 


Women’s Position at the end of the Twentieth Century. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1996. [B.A30.M61]. 


Martha Nussbaum and Jonathan Glover, Women, Culture 
and Development: a study of human capabilites. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1995. [B.A30.N1]. 


Diane Elson, Overcoming Male Bias. Manchester 
University Press, New York. 1995. [R.A30.683]. 


roles. Women are in the forefront of the movements 
fighting for the rights of the population displaced by 
development projects, especially in Madhya Pradesh 
and Maharashtra. Similarly, human rights organisations 
often team up with women’s organisations on issues of 
dowry, sati, rape, and equal wages. Similarly, activists in 
women’s groups take on an active role in mobilising 
and assisting the victims of the Bhopal chemical disaster. 
At no time in independent India, in the movements led 
by the parties and trade unions, was there such a high 
degree and such a sustained level of participation by 
women as one witnesses today in the non-party political 
movements at the grassroots. 


DL Sheth, Av Overview of Grassroots Movements in India. 
India Civil Society Collective, Bangalore. 1991. p11. 
[R.Q40.687]. 


The Basis for the New Paradigm 


Inequality between men and women enters the ultimate unit 
of social organisation, namely the family. Attempts to address 
this inequality... could show a path for reducing other 
inequalities... 


Women are largely invisible, non-monetised, subordinated, 
stigmatised, as yet unpoliticised, hence powerless and 
abused. Any attempts to alleviate the position of this group, 
one thought, would automatically help other marginalised 
groups who had some of these characteristics. 


Given the macro forces, change would have to go deeper 
than tinkering with distribution only; or shifting of ownership 
of the means of production. The crucial questions that have 
to be addressed are: 


What is produced? 


With what type of technology? 


What form of organisation of production — factory-based, 
urban-based or decentralised? 


For whose benefit is the product chosen? How is the product 
chosen? ; 


In this selection lies a value judgement. We need to 
reconstruct a more just development by building on the 
experiences of women from the disadvantaged social and 
economic categories. 


Experiential Basis: The following are some characteristics of 
women — their economic roles, their behaviour, their 
attitudes, their aspirations: 


@ Women’s overwhelming desire for peace and support 
of movements for peace 


@ Women’s sense of responsibility as well as care for each 
other and for survival 


e A rejection of hierarchy. Women’s preference to work 
in styles of equality and tentativeness 


@ Preference for household and decentralised systems of 
production and consumption 


@ Cultural and religious roots 


The question then is, can one build on these characteristics, 
and if so how? 


Philosophic Basis: The main philosophic basis of a new 
paradigm would have to rest on individual autonomy and 
self-reliance. Today the collective ethic is predominant — 
organisation and consciousness raising, which suggests the 
submersion, if not sublimation of the individual. Whether 
we take communes or institutions like Trade Unions and 
Associations, or the family, the boundary is the group not 
the individual. The collective ethic has tended to allow the 
decay of the individual’s sense of responsibility. 


On the other hand, women still continue to take and face 
responsibility as individuals — in the family. Can we build 
on this, and work for a process right from the individual 


CAN WOMEN BUILD 
A NEW PARADIGM? 


level to the societal level? Gandhi spoke of such a struggle. 
Swaraj was linked with Swadeshi and Swadeshi with 
Swavlambh, i.e., self-rule, with domestic goods, with self- 


reliance. 


Implication for the Women’s Movement 


What are the operational implications of these two concepts 
namely of building on women’s experience and on the 
individual self-reliance ethic? First the basis for women to 
come together as a united platform need not only be issue- 
based, but can be methodology-based. What are these 


methodologies? 
First, the means that we use for achieving ends. 
Secondly, the methodology of production and distribution. 


Thirdly, decentralised systems of management. 


Implications for Development Agencies 


One, our own work at the micro-level — Intervention on 
behalf of women in development projects should continue. 


Two, analysis of implications of micro-projects on macro 
strategies and identification of bad macro-policies. 


Three, mobilise women in one united forum against macro- 
policies and strategies which work against women. 


Four, going deeper into the cause — the sources of processes 
which create operations like the multinational corporations; . 
into conditions which allow capital transfer to become a .. 
source of abuse of the women and the poor. It may be 
necessary to look at systems. For example: 


a Centralisation and decentralisation of economic power 
as well as economic organisation. Analysis at this general 
level might go beyond the dichotomy of capitalism and 
socialism. 


b In the form of organisation of work — the debate between 
home-based production linked to collective structures 
and factory-based production. 


c A third issue concerns subsistence production and 
production for exchange. 


d There is of course the issue of ownership of means of 
production. 


Five: Greater stimulus to development of informed women’s 
opinion. 


Six: More research, analysis and dissemination on the 
connection between women and tradition. 


Basically these six action points... appeal for some 
compassion and understanding of women’s experience and 
existing situation. They appeal for rejection of imposing 
analytical techniques — concepts, categories, theories 
evolved in other situations. They wish to reject the existing 
economic order, not only in its concentration of economic 
power but in its organisational basis and philosophy. 


Adapted from: 


Devaki Jain, Development As If Women M 

attered or Can 
Women Build A New Paradigm? Institute of Social Studies 
Trust, New Delhi. [R.A30.614]. 


Eco-feminism in a general sense is based on the 
assumption that there are important connections between 
the domination of nature and of women. Vandana Shiva 
and Maria Mies have highlighted how “development” as 
well as “western science” have exploited both nature and 
women, which is due to the symbolic links between women 
and nature, as both being something to be mastered and 
controlled. 


The critics of eco-feminism say that it is an essentialist 
view of women, in which Third World women are seen as 
having a special relationship with nature only because 
they are women. Differences (according to class, race) in 
women’s relationship to nature are disregarded. 
Furthermore, the (pre-colonial, non-western) relationship 
between women and nature seems to be romanticised. 
Finally, eco-feminism mainly focuses on the symbolic 
connection between women and nature, without paying 
much attention to the “political economy of this ideological 
construction.” 


As an alternative to eco-feminism, Bina Agarwal says that 
the link between women and the environment is structured 


Further readings 


e N Rao and others, A/ternative Knowledge Systems and 


Women’s Empowerment: An Organisational Perspective. Sites 
of Change: The Structural Context for Empowering 
Women in India by Gabriele Dietrich. p14. [B.A30.R.2]. 


Gabriele Dietrich discusses the existing life-worlds at 
different levels, the household, community and markets, 
how the system’s onslaught is weakening this, the 
alternative development paradigms which are being 
articulated, but which are not necessarily supported with 
organisational strength. The concept she introduces ts 
one of production of life and livelihood rather than 
production for profit, and strengthening people's 
organisations to be able to engage in such an alternative 
system. 


Maria Mies, Global is in the Local — An Eco-Feminist 


Perspective. February, 1992. [R.A31.4]. 


Pam Simmons (ed), Feminism, Nature and Development — 
A Special Issue of “The Ecologist’. February, 1992. 


[R.A31.6]. 


Articles 


The Seed and the Earth: Women, Ecdlogy and Bio- 
technology by Vandana Shiva, 

Bevond The dualistic Assumptions of Women, Men and 
Nature by Val Plumwood 


“Women In Development”: A threat to Liberation 


Eco-Feminism v/s Feminist Environmentalism 
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by a given gender and class or caste organisation of » 
production, reproduction and distribution. Ideological : 
constructions of gender and nature are only a part of this 
structuring and not the whole of the relationship between 
women and nature . Susan Joekes & Melissa Leach warn 
against general assertions of women’s special relationship 
with the environment as they recreate stereotypes. She 
looks at gender relations and gender-differentiated 
responsibilities, rights and activities involved in natural 
resource management and use. 


Readings: 
Bina Agarwal, The Gender and Environment Debate: Lessons 
from India, Feminist Review, Vol. 18, No. 1. Spring 1992: 119- 
159. [R.A71.4/3]. 

Susan Joekes & Melissa Leach, Gender Relations and 
Environmental Change. IDS Bulletin. January, 1995 p 102. 
[R.A31.10). 

Maria Mies & Vandana Shiva, Ecofeminism. Kali for Women, 
New Delhi. 1993 [ B.A70.M2]. 

Vandana Shiva, Staying Alive: Women, Ecology and Development 
in India. Kali for Women, New Delhi. 1988 [B.A31.S.3]. 
Sandhya Venkateswaran, Environment, Development and the 
Gender Gap. Sage Publications, New Delhi. 1995. pp235. 
[B.A31.V1]. 


e Wielenga, Desrochers and Vibhuti Patel, Socia/ 
Movements: Towards a Perspective. Centre for Social Action, 
Bangalore. 1991. [B.Q31.D60]. 


Chapters: The Role of Social Movements, Ecological 
Movements: Struggle for a Sustainable Society, Women’s 
Movement and Reflection on the Women’s Movement. 


e Gita Sen and Caren Grown, Development, Crises and 
Alternative Visions: Third World Women’s Perspectives. 
Earthscan, London. January, 1988. [B.A30.S1]. 


e Development Experience(s) in India: Gendered Perspectives 
on Industrial Growth, Employment and Education. p137. 
[R.A30.669]. 


e Ranjini K Murthy, Development Approaches and Womens 
Development. IWID, Madras. January, 1992. p/7. 
[R.A30.640]. 


e International Feminist Workshop N.Y., Developing 
Strategies for the Future: Feminist Perspectives. Reports of 
Workshops held at New York and Bangkok. Internauonal 
Women’s Tribune, USA. April, 1980. p46. [R.A71.603]. 


e Naila Kabeer, Targeting women or transformation 
institutions? Policy lessons from NGO anti-poverty efforts. 
Development in Practice(Oxfam) Vol.5 No.2. May, 
1995. [J.A72.0595DIP2]. Need to move beyond the 
‘project’ trap, and take part in formulating policy and 
allocating resources. 


Also see Kabeer’s Reversed Realities. [B.A30.K60]. 


| The Peace Movement 


The Peace Movement had its origins in the anti- 
Vietnam War students’ uprisings in the SIXtles. 
In Europe, the essentially anti-nuke effort known 
as the Easter March Movement opposed laws 
that sought to restrict democratic rights in case 
of emergencies, similar to our Emergency Laws. 
The students’ movement left in its wake a 
critique of authoritarian and hierarchical ideals 
and structures in the University and outside. 


These included a “revival of essenually humane 
and democratic face of Marxism and socialism in 
opposition to their deformations in the Eastern 
European countries, its criticism of consumer 
society and rejection of the performance principle 
of both capitalism and Eastern European 
Socialism and last but not least its youthful 
energy, courage to defy the authorities and its 
innovative action forms.” (Saral Sarkar, Green 
Alternative Politics in West Germany, Vol Il. The 


Greens United Nations University Press. 1994. 
[Available at CED]. 


In India, peace issues have not been pre- 
dominant in the development agenda of NGOs. 
The Movement in India for Nuclear 
Disarmament (MIND) which was formed in 
February 1984, wrote in its preliminary statement 
[(C.W32a190284]: “There are some who feel that 
since India is far from the area of confrontation, 
nuclear war is not a matter of our concern.” It 


Primary Rural 
Produce — 
Paying for 
Militarisation 


went on to say that nuclear winter will affect all 
on this earth. 


Today the situation is different. A nuclear sub- 
continent has thrown up new challenges. First, 
we are confronted with the concept of 
nationalism itself and its communal undertones. 
Secondly, the nuclearisation came in the wake 
of the second phase of economic reforms, which 
reinforces a development model. In India, we 
have had several movements that came into 
confrontation with the military industrial complex: 
The Balliapal Movement against the missile test 
firing range, the Anti-Kaiga Nuclear Plant 
Movement. 


Meanwhile Communalism Combat, a publication 
with the slogan Hate Hurts, Harmony Works, 
since 1993, has been playing a leading role in 
developing cross-border people-to-people 
friendship. Post-Pokhran a new anti-nuke and 
Peace Movement is taking root. 


Overall the Peace Movement has had to contend 
with the dominant view that gigantic centralised — 
and advanced military establishments are 
necessary for security and there is only an 
economic price to be paid for such an 
establishment. In response the movement 
proposes a decentralised, co-operation based 
world order, which automatically aligns itself to 
the gender and the environmental movements. 


In a study covering nine commodities, the price of commodities was shown 
to be significantly related to expenditure on arms imports by exporters of 
such countries. The need to increase the export of primary products to pa 
for militarisation and industrialisation and to feed the growing popuiadila 
‘ the towns has a profound effect on the countryside. Rural producers 
ave been drawn into the money economy, a phenomenon which results in 


a fictitious statistical increase in agricultural income, as more and more 


commodities are produced for urban and w 


subsistence. 


Mary Kaldor, 
{[B.W20.K60] 


orld markets instead of 


The Baroque Arsenal. Andre Deutsh. England. 1981 


(Talking about India and Pakistan)... 


..The need to justify nuclear programmes on the basis of ‘more bang 
for a rupee’ is based on a recognition that there is a trade-off between 
spending on ‘military security’ and spending on ‘development’, and 
that development has been suffering from a lack of funds. 


..trategists still-look at security in terms of territory that has to be 
secured by the state, (and that the ‘national interests’ as decided by the 
state, essentially involves) competing with each other (for that territory), 
The other place this idea of single, over-riding national interest shows 
up in 1s the claim made for a particular kind of ‘development’. In the 
same way as the nation has to be defended, it has to be developed and 
the state has claimed the night to secure the territory in which it claims 
the night to create development. But this development has usually done 
little more than strengthen the state. Another dam, displacing thousands 
of people to provide electricity they will not get access to, another 
nuclear power station, poisoning the land and the people around it, 
space rockets, beaming down television programmes the majority cannot 
watch, this has been the ‘development’ the state has had to offer... 


..Hlow are we to change the speed and direction of our interlinked 
societies? One way to relate ‘security’ and ‘development’ 1s to view 
security as a state of mind inextricably tied to freedom... 


..The present generation of young South Asians has inherited an 
unsustainable relationship between India and Pakistan. War and Poverty 
have made them antagonistic to internal political settlements and 
given to violent and destructive expression... 


..The question now becomes: How are the people of a nation state to 
be allowed to feel secure, and what are the possible strategies for 
realising this sense of security while being able in principle to defend 
themselves from some neighbouring or distant state? The answer that 
links these two questions together can best be described as a strategy 


The Peace Movement, the Gender Movement 
and the Environment Movement converge in 
that they critique the development model — as 
they alienate women and the marginalised due 
to increased centralisation of production and 
gobble up the earth’s resources. Subsidised by 
military expenditure, the modern chemical, 
biological and cyber technologies bring to the 
market products and an agricultural system, 
which earlier decentralised technologies cannot 


compete with. 


Zia Mian, Developing Security for the People 
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Peace Initiatives, Vol.1. No.1, July-August, 1995 [R.W32.6]. 


for societal security’, That is to say a society that works together to 
defend itself, rather than allocating some members of it to stand 
guard permanently... 


How can this be organised as part of a process of development? It 
has to start with people... 


.Furstly, to make their participation active requires that people be 
allowed to identify their own priorities for those things in their lives 
that need to be ‘developed’... 


Secondly, the actual design and realisation of the development scheme 
has to involve local knowledge, expert advice should be just that, advice, 
rather than ‘the solution’ that comes readymade from somewhere else. 
Thirdly, the people concerned have to be helped to assess how their 
decisions require a ‘development’ of social skills that do not just come 
into being, they have to be often painfully built up... 


..The key to such a self-sustaining society is that it must not be 
centralised. The traditional military doctrines, and development 
doctrines, have relied on a very hierarchical command and control 
system. The people, organised in communities, are treated as sites to 
be controlled, or developed, rather than groups that can mobilise 
themselves and become agents of change in their own right. Alongside 
this decentralisation in terms of power, comes local autonomy and 
self-reliance. With this ‘locality’ there is diversity, a diversity that 
serves to make the system as a whole less vulnerable. The analogy here 
1s with monoculture in agriculture, the reliance on a single variety of 
a single crop species, even if it is high yield, makes it liable to 
catastrophic failure, rather than a local infestation. 


In South Asia our similarities and our differences create the possibility 
of regional communities sharing common environmental and 
developmental concerns, concerns that can be the basis for local 
procedures of building solidarity and trust. 


Peace and Development: Generally speaking the 
evolution of the industrial pattern of developing 
countries tends be dominated by the requirements 
of the arms industry whenever an ambitious 
program is launched... The choice of techniques 


in large sectors of industry is pre-determined by 
the technological imperatives of arms production. 


(Hamburg Study Group on Armaments and Under- 
development quoted in The Baroque Arsenal). 
[B.W20.K1M/K60B] 


An Eye fora Tooth.. 


Resistance to the U.S. military 
involvement in Afghanistan — 
thoughtful and reflective in 
nature — is gradually building 
up in the United States... Off 
campus, the voices of non- 
violence are heard in many 
places, including Worchester, 
Massachusetts, a working class 
city where a weekly vigil during 
rush hours draws cheers from 
passersby... 


The focus is still diffused; there 
is no monolithic chorus of 
dissent. No charismatic leaders 
have stepped forward. And if 
there is a single defining trait, 
at present it is a thirst for 
information. With foundations in 


Not all are as Blind! 


Taken from: Elizabeth Mehren, 
Peaceniks spread anti-war message, 
P-Word across U.S. Times of India, 
Bombay. 2.11.2001. 
(C.W10a.021101TOI) 


Also see 

Kamla Bhasin, Smitu Kothari and 
Bindia Thapar, Voices of Sanity: 
Reaching Out for Peace. Lokayan, 
Jagori and Rainbow Publishers. 
October 2001 [Available at CED 
Rs.100/-] 


Zoltan Grossman, Over a century of 
U S Military Interventions. 

URL: http://zena.secureforum.com/ 
znet/CrisesCurEvts/ 
interventions. htm. 
[(C.W10a.301001ZMAG] 


the vast and growing anti- 

globalisation campaign, the http://www.zmag.or 

evolving peace movement draws terrorframe.htm: Over 160 articles 
on long standing traditional on Terror and War 

organisations and philosophies. 
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The Transformation 
Paradigm 


Every movement, revolution or civilisational 
epoch has had at its core, certain enduring values, 
culture, and certain technologies and institutions, 
even if at the end they were carried to the 
extreme, and led to its inevitable decay and 
collapse. . 


At the heart of the current modernisation 
ideology is the unshackling of tyranny — of 
society, of culture, of religion, of the state over 
the individual. ‘That it has been carried to the 
extreme is the apocalypse that we are facing now. 
‘The private/individual accumulation of wealth 
and capital, especially speculative financial capital, 
has left whole communities and whole nations 
in ruins; and alienated the individual from himself 
and from society and community. 


At the heart of the counter ideology is equity 
and social justice. People, whatever be their class 
or occupation, matter. But while the paradigm 
posited high-minded human behaviour — from 
each according to ability, to each according to 
need — the practice led to totalitarianism, 
uniformity and mediocrity. 


We need to synthesise these different strands of 
the past, present aud future into a workable 
equilibrium, a movement, a stream of social 
movements — towards a Transformation 


Paradigm. 


Structural Transformation can only come about 
if more and more efforts on the left and among 
NGOs are geared towards the building up of 
alternative structures and institutions in the here 
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and now, rather than waiting for after the 
“revolution.” The valués embedded in these 
structures will include those that have been 
bequeathed us — values of decentralisation and 
democracy, of equity, of frugality in consumption 
and conservation of resources, of dignity and self- 
respect for all individuals, and of sharing of 
information and universal education — rather than 
those of proprietary expropriation of information, 
resources and individual liberties by a few. 


The three major global movements — the 
environment, gender and peace movements — 
along with other efforts — including the Gandhian 
stream, the struggle for human rights, the 
assertion of subaltern identities, the alternative 
health movements all propose new 
decentralised forms of governance and economic 
organisation. Each action in the struggle for justice 
and in the struggle for reconstruction, needs to 
be practised in such a way that it leads to the 
development of the Transformation Paradigm. 


These movements and actions provide enduring 
constructs and a host of successful practices and 
institutions. These are not isolated, distinct 
movements. They are closely linked with certain 
common basic principles, and involve more often 
than not, a closely-linked common volunteer 
force. David Korten sees people’s movements 
as fourth generation NGOs. In India however 
they are of earlier vintage. 


Based on the values of these movements, the 
task is to initiate, develop and build a/ternative 


justice, peace and community really mean 0 Us 
in practice? Can some significant part of the NGO 
sector renew itself to join the pioneering efforts 
values, that recognise the inequity and oppression, and 

| - see ultimate fruition in forming coalitions and 
Each of these alternative civic resource Centtes oo iaborations with diverse groups and initiatives? 
needs to first challenge the predominant global Can Northern NGOs understand that there is sull 
Sgemeet. ~ContIaMBINE C00" OE aoe a vital and essential part of development work 
concentration of political power. For this they chat is not all planning, design and produccivity, 
have to be autonomous, self-reliant or at least 1 tetas exnleraae eer oud beyénd the 
ee pele ewes ae creative conventional boundaries that we have developed? 
resources of each bio-region or small virtual state, 
and finding endogenous solutions to problems 
within the resources of that region. 


civic resource centres of trade and commerce, culture, 
health and education, and in general develop socio- 
legal systems based on practical social and personal 


icher than on idealistic ones. 


What will be, is essentially beyond our total 

comprehension and conception. Here there are 

: ; no answers to learn from, no precedents to follow. 

Swadeshi, swarajya, satyagraha, ahimsa need to be gt ; 
, Only one’s intuitions to reach into, and one’s 

seen as constructs and practices thathaveabio- 

. ; instincts to pursue. 
regional perspective and potential, not necessarily 


only in the nation-state perspective. What we have before us are diverse paths of 


inquiry, discovery, and invention, each along a 


Can a few of us journey into unchartered territories, eis. 
path that has a heart in It. 


to explore the limits of what constructs of equity, 


STRATEGIES OF DEVELOPMENT-ORIENTED NGOS: FOUR GENERATIONS 


GENERATION 


FIRST SECOND THIRD FOURTH 
Relief and Welfare Community Sustainable People’s 
Development Systems Movement 


Development 


Problem Definition 


Shortage Local Inertia Institutional and Inadequate 
Policy Constraints Mobilising Vision 


Time Frame Immediate Project Life 10 to 20 years Indefinite Future 


Individual or Neigbourhood or Region or National or 
Family Village Nation Global 


Chief Actors 


NGO plus All Relevant Loosely-Defined 

Community Public and Private Networks of 
Institutions People and 

Organisations 


NGO Role D ili 
| NGORoe oer Mobiliser Catalyst Activist/Educator 


Management Logistics 
Orientation 


Project Strategic Coalescing and 


Mana 
gement Management Management Energising Self- 


Managing Networks 


Development 


Starving & . 
‘ g 20 ; Jide 
Education aU Constraining 


Self-Help Policies and 
Institutions 


Spaceship Earth 


David Korten, Getting to the 21” Century: Voluntary 
New Delhi. 1992. Pg. 117. [040.K60]. | 


Action and the Global Agenda. Oxford and IBH Publishing Co.Pvt.Ltd 
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NEW ECONOMICS, 
NEW ALTERNATIVES 


The Living Economy is the first expression of a 
coherent, consistent economic framework, which 
incorporates the collective wisdom of those who, like 
EF Schumacher, have perceived modern industrial 
development to be humanly unsatisfying and 
environmentally unsustainable. The book is based on 
the first two years’ work of The Other Economic 
Summit (TOES) and draws on the insights and 
experience of over forty expert contributors, the 
pioneers of this new kind of economic thinking, 
including Herman Daly, Johan Galtung, Susan George, 
Hazel Henderson and James Robertson. The papers 
have been edited into a flowing, clearly organised 
narrative, from which the New Economics emerges 
as a substantial body of positive, viable economic 
theory, policy and practice for wealth and well-being 
now and in the future. 


Part |: The Need for a New Economics with critical 
articles on growth, trickle down, debt, arms, health, 
etc. 


Part Il: Putting People First with articles on human 
scale economics, needs, full employment, informal 
economy. 


Part Ill: The New Economics in Action: 
Cooperative Land-Banks by Shann Turnbill 
Money as if People Mattered by David Cadman 
A new Local Order Economy by Guy Dauncey 


Cooperation: where the Social Meets the Economic 
by Paul Ekins 


Alternative Trading Strategies by Francis Stewart 
Delinking from the World Market by Wolfgang Sachs. 


These are only a few of the short articles describing 
different experiments in alternative economics in 
different places. The New Economy in action describes 
mechanisms for increasing public access to land. 
Community currencies and decentralised banking are 
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explored as means of keeping the creation of wealth 
under local control, and the concept of saver 
sovereignty and social investment are introduced to 
take account of social objectives of economic activity. 
The shift to more flexible working patterns is noted 
and applauded, and reforms in the taxation and benefit 
systems are put forward to take this into account, 
notably the introduction of a basic income guarantee. 
A new order of industrial priorities is defined, and the 
growth industries within that order are identified, 
together with criteria of technological assessment and 
choice, so that technology may serve people rather 
than the reverse. Co-operatives and common 
ownership enterprise have an important part to play in 
this framework of a new industry, and the economic 
recovery that they bring about will be locally based 
and oriented towards the communities in which they 
operate. Such economic development, rooted in its 
local context, is equally appropriate for developed 
and developing countries and two outstanding 
examples from the Third World are described in some 
detail, as is the shift in development priorities, which 
the encouragement of such initiatives necessitates. 


The New Economics is taking shape. Conceptually 
and practically, it is already within our grasp. We 
have the brains, the technology, the resources. 
Increasing numbers of people now share its values 
and attitudes. It already exists in the lives of those 
who live and work, not only for their own enrichment 
and personal development, but also in co-operation 
with and with consideration for others, society at large, 
and the planet itself. When this awareness becomes 
the norm, and is reflected in economic theory and 
practice at all levels, then the Living Economy will 
have arrived. And, in the broadest sense of the word, 
humanity will be the richer for it. 


Paul Ekins, The Living Economy: A New Economics in 
the Making. Routledge and Kegan Paul, London and New 
York. 1986. [B. FO0.E60)}. 


| Applying our 
Global Intelligence 


Fortunately, we enter this period with important resources that we have 
only begun to learn to use. Communication technology links ne world's 
people into a single instantaneous communication system. This gives 
us a powertul new collective intelligence that is at once reassuring and 
frightening. We find it difficult to grasp the full potentials of this power 
as the possibilities lie too far beyond our experience. They also raise 
deeply troubling questions. 


What are the implications for freedom and individuality, for the deviant 
whose non-conformity provides the gene pool for social innovation? 
What ethics will guide the actions of this global intelligence? Will we 
live by fleeting global fads? Will we bind ourselves into a collective 
social and intellectual tyranny? Or will we succeed in maintaining 
diversity within our unity, individuality within an ethic of collective 
responsibility? The latter is essential. No period in human history has 


Social Movements 


Social movements have a special quality. They are 
driven not by budgets or organisational structures, 
but rather by ideas, by a vision of a better world. 
They move on social energy more than on money. 
The vision mobilises independent action by 
countless individuals and organisations across 
national boundaries, all supporting a shared ideal. 
Participants in successful movements collaborate in 
continuously shifting networks and coalitions. They 
may quarrel over ideological issues and tactics. But 
where they have been successful, their efforts have 
generated a reinforcing synergy. 


The power of people’s movements has largely been 
ignored in the field of development. Attention has 
been focussed on money rather than social energy 
as the engine of development. The irony is that the 
surest way to kill a movement is to smother it with 
money. 


David Korten, Getting to the 21 Century: Voluntary 
Action and the Global Agenda. Oxford and IBH 
Publishing Co. Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi. 1992. p125. 
[B.Q40.K60]. 


needs for rapid social innovation that only a free and 


faced comparable 
pluralistic sociely can produce. 

We have become masters of technical discovery and innovation. We 
must now set ourselves to becoming masters of social/institutional 
discovery and innovation. The latter do not come from tightly-controlled 
experiments in hidden sterile laboratories for later dissemination through 
technical journals and application by corporate engineers. They are 
created by people engaged in social action aimed at solving immediate 
problems, who continuously monitor their own progress, reflect on 
emerging experience and adapt approaches to changing circumstances 
and the lessons of their errors. Dissemination comes through person-to- 
person exchange using a host of media. 


David Korten, Getting to the 21% Century; Voluntary Action and the 
Global Agenda. Oxford and IBH Publishing Co. Pvt. Ltd., New Delhi. 
1992. p214. [B.Q40.K60). 


Some Readings 


Wolfgang Sachs, On the Archeology of the Development Idea. 
JAC Trust, Delhi. 1991. [R.Q12.602]. 


Wolfgang Sachs, George Sachs, Susan George, Illich Ivan, 
Ross Andrew, S/ow is beautiful: A journal of Blackwell 
Publishers. New Perspectives Quarterly. Vol.14 No.1. Winter, 
1997. 


Pieterse Jan Nederveen, Development of Development Theory 
towards Critical Globalism. Working Papers. Institute of 
Social Studies. [R.Q12.7]. 


John Clark, Democratising Development: The Role of Voluntary 
Organisations. Earthscan Publications, London. 1991. 
[B.Q40.C60]. 


Orlando Fals Bords, People’s Partcipation, Apex Press, 
1998.[B.061.B61] 


Transformation 
of the NGO 


To work towards Structural Transformation, the first 
task for NGOs is to re-evaluate current programmes, 
whether they are self-help groups or watershed 
development, lobbying, advocacy or capacity building, 
or the delivery systems of the nineties and 2000s from 
the transformation perspective. The evaluation of the 
projects needs to go beyond mere implementation 


figures, and test the efficacy of programmes from this 
long-term vision. 


Most will continue to do what they have been doing in 
the last few decades. While the efforts at Structural 
Change have met with limited success, the narrow space 
created for the marginalised needs to be preserved, 
and wherever possible expanded. Only this can enable 
the few who wish to continue with efforts at Structural 
Change and Transformation, to operate and, in the long- 
run bring it to fruition. 


Some will move into the Transformation Paradigm, 
joining the few that are already operating there. The 
hope is that NGOs will develop the long-term vision 
for Structural Transformation, and build existing 
programmes in a way that promotes decentralisation of 
the economy, equity, and environmental sustainability. 


Some examples in India show great promise in this 
respect. The Kusnur Satyagraha opposed the 
development of captive monoculture forests for the 
paper industry. At the same time the actions included 
tree planting, forest management, education on the 
concept of common lands, building of decentralised 
organisations, and village-level planning. 


The CMM made concerted efforts in the direction of 


constructive work by setting up the Shahid Hospital 
and taking up health awareness and other community 
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work. The Kashtakari Sangathana has also taken up 
watershed development and other works. Others like 
the NBA have felt the need for constructive work, 
but have not really found the time for implementation. 
There has been a move among left-oriented 
organisations to work on what they call “constructive” 
activity. We have described how the Peoples War 
Group has taken up such works through formation 
of cooperative work teams. 


One of the most important recent efforts at bringing 
about Structural Transformation-has been the Right 
to Information Campaign. The National Campaign 
for the Public Right to Information was galvanised 
by the struggle of hundreds of rural-workers from 
different parts of Rajasthan, with the support of 
Mazdoor Kisan Shakti Sanghatan. They were 
pressing the right to access government documents 
that record developmental expenditure at the village 
level. MKSS, which is working in an area that covers 
four districts of Rajasthan, had organised village-level 
public hearings. These were to serve as a forum for 
gram sabha members to scrutinise development 
spending in their own village. The discussions and 
questioning lead to the unearthing of the nature of 
corruption in a number of government schemes 
including prestigious ones like Jawahar Rozgar Yojana 
and Indira Awas Yojana. Public hearings it was felt, 
is “a mode and an idiom that will prevent the further 
marginalisation and trivialisation of the subsistence 
needs of the majority who continue to live under the 
poverty line, ideally the process should make the 
issue of poverty and exploitation the concern of those 


who are not immediately affected by it.”’ (Nikhil Dey et 
al, Public Hearing: A Mode for People’s Monitoring. Undated 
Mimeograph. Mazdoor Kisan Shakti Sangathan. [R.B82c.609} 


Right to Information 
Campaign 


a glimpse of collective monitoring of the system of 
governance, of a form of democratic participation where 
rights are exercised every day rather than once every 


The National Campaign for the Public Right to 
information was galvanised by the struggle of hundreds 
of rural-workers, from different parts of Rajasthan — 
with the support of Mazdoor Kisan Shakti Sanghatan five years. 

(MKSS). They were pressing for their right to oceeas 

blab ela that recoiame r Mazdoor Kisan Shakti Sangathan, We will Know, We 
oe will Live: People’s struggle in Rajasthan and the Right 
MKSS basically started its work Dy organising to Information: A Document. MKSS, Rajasthan. July, 
landless labourers and marginal farmers around the 1996. [R.B82b.6] 


issue of minimum wages. MKSS organised village- a ping 
level public hearings. These were to serve as fora for Collection of write-ups on the Struggle over two a 
< half years covering: 


gram sabha members to scrutinise development a 
spending in their own village. It was the repeated 1. Experience of using the RTI in five other struggles 
stonewalling by the bureaucracy and fact ae 2. Documentation of MKSS Experience 

relevant information was just not forthcoming tha meee 
prompted the group to look at the whole issue of the 3. Note from the Committee of Rajasthan Govern 
“Right to Information.” on Right to Information 


Institutional transparency is the urgent need across Other readings 
the board — be it government, or non-government, 
public or private initiatives. A Public Right to 


Readings on Right to Information. Lal Bahadur Shastri 


Information Act can be an enabling tool that promotes ele NOS oe eet ae Mussoorie. 
social audit, accountability of officials, redressal and eptember, - [R.B82c.602]. 


recovery of misappropriated funds. The Act could offer = Justice Krishna lyer, Freedom of Information. Eastern 


a chance to counter corruption and control by state Book Company, Lucknow. 1990.[B.B82c.11]. 
machinery. 


Rani Advani, Pronouncements on Access to 
a ta aa Information. CERC, Ahmedabad. November 1995. 
accountability — have widespread implications. The 


R. 2]. 
people who have been involved in the public hearings eel 
have only just begun to feel their new found sense of SR Maheshwari, Open Government in India. 
power. The collective energy generated has given us Macmillan, New Delhi. 1981. [B.B82c.M1]. 


The demands — transparency, social audit and 


There are several other experiments in the making. Some —_ have gone back to traditional, age-old technologies — 


of the small initiatives, like a few of those described in 
Bapu Kuti, seemed too specialised and cocooned. 
Other efforts like that of the PPST (Patriotic People’s 
Science and Technology) group base themselves on 
traditional sciences. Modern formulations of conservation 
like Permaculture, Intermediate Technology, as well as 
decentralised economics like the LETS system, are 
waiting for Indian versions to take root. 


a kind of fundamentalism. This is because these 
bear most of the enduring values of conservation. They 
are sometimes imagined to bear the values of 
autonomy, equity and justice. Alongside, they have 
proposed an ascetic mode of life to both activists and 
the people. The activists are therefore fewer and far 
between, and the people are hungering after the only 
dream — one that has been fed them by the media. 

Given the infiltration of modern technology and 


seem to be too few and far between, and isolated. 
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NEW INITIATIVES: READINGS 


Rajni Bakshi, Bapu Kuti: Journeys in Rediscovery of 
Gandhi. Penguin Books, New Delhi. 1998. [Available 
at CED: Rs. 200/-]. 


Ashish Kothari and others, People and Protected 
Areas: Towards participatory conservation in India. 
Sage Publications, New Delhi. 1996. [B.E23d.K60]. 


Bertus Haverkort and Wim Hiemstra, Food for Thought: 
ancient visions and new experiments of rural people. 


Books for Change, Bangalore. 1999. [Available at CED: 
Rs. 250/-]. 


Presents a framework of on-farm experiments and ideas for a 
methodology for supporting endogenous development, based 
on the experiences of 15 organisations in 10 countries. 


Down to Earth, Rain Water Harvesting: Standing the 


Test of Drought. Down to Earth, New Delhi. January, 
2000. 


MD Sathe, Pani Panchayat: A theme in Common 
Property Resources of Water in Maharashtra (appendix 
1 in A Working Paper on Voluntary Agencies’ Work 
in Maharashtra). A mimeograph. March, 1989. 
R.Q40.618]. 


SR Hiremath, Forest Lands and Forest Produce as if 
People Mattered. NCPNR, JVA, SPS, JVS and others. 
1997. [B.H23a.H62]. Articles, Documents, Critiques, Letters 
and Press reports on the Struggle against Privatisation of Forest 
Lands and Forest Produce, Commercial and Industrial Interests 
and the Involvement of People in Protection and Development of 


Forest Lands. 


Kazimuddin Ahmed, A Dream Come True. Down to 


Earth, New Delhi January 15, 2000. p4 
’ . ’ . 2% 
[C.E26c.DTE150101] : 


On the Pani Panchayat experiment for equitable water 
development. 


NH Antia and Kavita Bhatia, People’s Health in 


People’s hands: A model for Panchayati Raj. FRCH 
1993. [B.DO0.A60}. 


Some Essays 


Dr. R Arole, Comprehensive Rural Health Project (Barefoot 
Doctor concept). Jamkhed. 


Dr. NH Antia, The Mandwa Experiment in Community Health. 


CR Soman and PGK Panikar, Decentralisation in Health Care: 
The Kerala Experience. 


AV Balasubramanian and Vaidya M Radhika, Local 
Health Traditions: An Introduction. Lok Swasthya 
Parampara Samvardhan Samithi, Madras. June, 1989. 
[B.D10.B60]. 


Medha Patkar. The People’s Policy on Development, 
Displacement and Development. Economic and 
Political Weekly. September, 1998. 
[R.KO2a.0999EPW2432]. 


Rajni Kothari, The Future of Voluntarism. Social 
Change through Voluntary Action, edited by ML 
Dantwala. Sage Publications, New Delhi. 1998. p182. 
[B.Q60.D60]. 


Beginning with Water 


Vilasrao Salunke has pioneered the Pani Panchayat in Purandhar Taluka in Maharashtra resulting in the greening of a 
drought-prone area, reverse migration, shift to non-water guzzling agriculture, environmental regeneration, and promotion 
of equality. 

This experiment which began in Naigaon is ready for duplication in other parts of the state. Water is treated as a 
common property resource with all villagers having equal rights and access to it. The five basic principles of the Pani 
Panchayat or Gram Gaurav Prathistan are: 


|. Irrigation schemes are undertaken for groups of farmers, rather than for individuals. Water is allocated on the basis 
of the number of families rather than in proportion to land-holding. A family of five is given water rights equivalent 
to irrigation of one hectare. | 76 Me | 

. Cropping is restricted to seasonal crops with low water requirement. Crops that require perennial irrigation and large 
amounts of water like sugarcane, banana and turmeric, cannot be cultivated in the pant panchayat areas. — 

_ Water rights are not attached to land rights. If land is sold, water rights revert back to the farmers’ collective. 

_ All members of the community, including the landless, have the right to water. 

_ The beneficiaries of the panchayat have to bear 20 percent of the cost of the scheme. They h 
and manage the scheme and distribute water in an equitable manner. 


ave to plan, administer 


Taken from: Usha Rai, Oasis in a parched land. The Hindu 21st January 2001. [C.E26b.H210101). 


Forming Alliances across 
People’s Movements 


A growing number of development-oriented VOs of both South and 
North are discovering that many of the most critical issues to be 
addressed in the 1990s are in fact more central to the agendas of 
environmental, women’s, peace and human and civil nights groups 
than to those of the mainstream international assistance NGOs. 
Furthermore, many Northern VOs involved in these movements have 
already forged alliances with likeminded VOs in the South and are 
making their proven capabilities in advocacy and public education 
available to their Southern partners. 


Southern NGOs are increasingly seeking out such alliances. For example, 
Southern VOs that work closely with the rural poor see the extent to 
which the burden of a deteriorating land, water and forestry resource 
base is being borne by the poor. This leads them to an interest in 
linking into international environmental networks. Recognition of the 
political dimension of poverty and the need to protect the nghts of 
freedom of association and expression for VOs and POs leads them 
to an interest in establishing linkages with human rights groups. 


Those VOs with women in development programs are coming to 
appreciate the full potential of women as a development force and the 
extent to which their liberation may be a key to unlocking cultural 
constraints to needed economic and political change. This creates a 
natural basis for alliances with organisations engaged in the women’s 
movement. There 1s also a natural, though as yet only marginally 
recognised, shared interest between development VOs and peace groups 
that are promoting the cause of nonviolent conflict resolution. 


Each of these movements has both its reactive and its proactive thrusts, 
The reactive thrust seeks to block harmful actions: abuse of human 
fights, discrimination against women, regulation of dangerous products, 
increased arms expenditures and cutting of forests. The proactive 


There has also been an upswing of a new form of 
voiuntarism, not non-political (as was the case with 
the voluntary bodies set up soon after Independence) 
but political in a way different from the parties aiming 
at ends different from the mere siezure of State 
power. In the process they are helping to redefine 
both the meaning of politics and its ideological 
moorings and concepts like revolution and social 
transformation (including archaic notions like class 
Struggle). Also implicit in such a redefinition is a 
conception of politics that is multi-dimensional. It is 
no longer limited to economic and even narrowly 
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thrust seeks the creation of new and more positive social institutions: 
the strengthening of democratic institutions, introducing a stronger 
feminist perspective into public policy, promoting citizen diplomacy 
through sister city programs and developing markets for sustained 
yield forest products. The proactive thrusts, irrespective of the 
movement in question, all support elements of the transformation 
agenda consistent with the people-centered development vision. It would 
seem natural for these movements to build interlinking alliances with 
one another around shared interests in proactive transformation. 


Unless the international NGOs concerned with relief and development 
dramatically reorient their programs and capabilities within the next 
few years it 1s likely that Southern VOs will come to view them purely 
as funding sources - if they bother to relate to them at all. The real 
energy of the Southern groups will go into forming alliances with 
Northern organisations engaged in environment, women, human nights 
and peace - for the simple reason that the commitments and 
capabilities of these organizations will be perceived to be more relevant. 


David Korten, Getting to the 21" Century; Voluntary Action and the 
Global Agenda. Oxford and IBH Publishing Co. Pvt. Ltd., New 
Delhi. 1992. p200. [B.Q40.K60). 


conceived political demands but seeks to cover 
ecological, feminist and cultural aspects, including 
a sustained attack on sources of ‘internal’ decay 
and degeneration, including within the voluntary 
sphere itself. Only thus can we return to the holistic 
conception of swaraj, which was conceived not just 
as a struggle against an external power but also 


against internal structures of exploitation, apartheid 
and exclusion. 


Rajni Kothari, ‘The Future of Voluntarism’. Social Change 
through Voluntary Action, edited by ML Dantwala et al 
Sage Publications. 1998. (B.Q60.D60]. | 


... The discourse of ‘civil society’... is intended to 
present a more inclusive and pluralist approach than 
the old class politics in terms of identifying those 
social forces which are the fount of political freedom 
and progressive change. But one of the ironies of 
this discourse’s claim to inclusivity is that it has 
often left labour out. (Further), the arena of non- 
freedom within civil society, the workplace, where 
most people, in selling the right to determine what 
they do with their time and abilities, enter an 
authoritarian relationship with an employer within 
which freedom of speech and assembly are 
considerably attenuated. Some of the 
“associational democracy’ literature does explicitly 
try to marry the concerns of community groups and 
unions, although usually in a manner that would tie 
this ‘third sector’ to the state in neo-corporatist 
‘social capital’ and ‘stakeholding’ arrangements... 


..Labour is changing in ways that make it a more 
inclusive social agent. The main developments here 
have been women’s massive (re)entry into the labour 
force and changing patterns of migration, both of 
which have re-composed the working classes of 
many countries and made them into very different 
classes in both objective and subjective terms than 
they were even a quarter century or so ago. ... The 
image many people, including many on the left, have 
of labour is out-dated. Feminism and 
environmentalism, even gay rights activism, have 
had a visible effect within the labour movement, 
and the discourse and, in many cases, the practice 
of unions reflects this. 


The enormous potential of the new social movements 
for social transformation will only be realised if labour 
finally takes enthusiastically on board the key 
emancipatory themes raised by the other 
movements. But at the same time, the new social 
movements themselves can hardly ignore their own 
need for strategy for labour. 


A PLEA FOR CONVERGENCE! 


-..A sustained mobilisation against the institutions 
of globalisation will have to eventually offer a 
Strategic vision for a different order, Until such a 
vision gains some currency, legitimacy will continue 
to be lent to the institutions of globalisation by many 
labour, NGO and Third World elites who see no 
practical alternative to them. 


The seeds of an alternative vision have more often 
been planted by the activist groups ... organisational 
philosophy of ‘decentralisation and autonomy’ which 
implies inward-oriented development strategies 
(‘localisation’) rather than export competitiveness. 
But for this glimmer of an alternative to make sense 
to people it needs to be made much clearer what 
this can mean, and what its implications are for 
strategy. 


The key long-term condition for an alternative to 
globalization is democratic investment control within 
each state - the opposite goal to that of multilateral 
international negotiations. ...unless the mobilization 
capacity of the labour movement and other social 
movements is enhanced considerably, it will be real 
estate agents and property developers who will get 
elected to the local boards. 


At this stage, this proposal is mainly about getting 
labour movements and working people generally to 
think about how to develop their capacities to the 
point where this kind of structural reform could be 
meaningfully put on the political agenda. 


_..the greatest challenge will be to learn how to 
‘reinvent solidarity” in this era of globalisation. 


Taken from: Leo Panitch, Reflections On Strategy For 
Labour In Working Classes Global Realities: Socialist 
Register 2001.Merlin Press, London. pp 367-392. 
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What is it that NGOs need to do in this context: 


d for the NGO sector to bring the larger ae a 

-anst specially the 
development into focus In structural transformation, anaes 
‘forgotten’ issues, the ‘hard’ issues - land reforms, asset redistribution, 


3 ; ature sources. 
access to and control of common property resources and natural reso 


There is a nee 


There is also a need to focus on the institutional mechanisms and linkages 


that constitute good governance. 


But these issues are not the sole responsibility or prerogative of NGOs, 
mass-based organisations or people's movements. These need to be 
addressed by a larger and more widespread effort, of which NGOs, 
mass-based organisations, people’s movements, etc. are an essential 


ingredient. 


What is needed is the involvement of a wide spectrum of NGOs together 
with individuals of various skills, abilities and professions, living in and 
operating from alternative civic resource centres, inventing and discovering 
newer systems, from a decentralised perspective - not only as catalysts 
but as integral subjects in the process. Only then will such ‘experiments’ 
get out of their ‘cocooned, self-contained communities’ and reach out to 
larger sections of marginalised communities in their own area. Dispersed 
efforts will then relate to each other through networks that share common 
concerns and breakthroughs and provide mutual support and renewal. 


The coalescence of widespread efforts for Structural Transformation will 
not take place unless there is nurturing, support and enhancement at the 
inter-group, networking and institutional level. Each intervention in different 
programmes must be seen and move towards a more inclusive process, 
which is systemic, structural and interdependent. These intervention 
processes would have to come to terms with the larger political and 
economic process, either challenging it in the market place or in governance 
forums. Thus transforming both the State and the Market. 


It is only the networking, and more importantly, the coalescing of such 
diverse and dispersed efforts that can reverse the flow of resources. 
This is the crux of autonomy and self-determination. 


The institutional frameworks that develop at intermediary levels 
will be the ultimate test of our networking and advocacy skills. 
Success at this level will determine whether the dispersed initiatives can 


come together Over a period of time to coalesce into Structural 
Transformation, or die in the wilderness. 
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This backgrounder is only the beginning. Please send us your reactions 


contributions, either in the form of boxes, short essays, anecdot 
articles, 


, comments, and 
es or references of important 


We intend to continue to debate and thin 


k about the issues raised in this backgrounder. If you 
wish to receive updates on this backg 


rounder please fill in this form and send it to us. 
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Long. Roadis part of a personal journey, an exploration, 
of what we NGOs he Be aremoting to do during the past three to four 


At the turn of the millenium, NGOs have become segmented into issues 
and development programmes. With “revolution” not round the corner 
we have lost our overarching theory and perspective. There is an 
increasing feeling that one has to work within the system. With an 
overpowering, globalising market and under pressure from Donors, 
NGO efforts on the ground have been reduced to: 


@ working oncredit, watershed, local initiative 
@ projects of appeal like health, children, disability 


@ advocacy to propose or modify legislation and policy within the 
system. 


Out of decay or decadence or stagnation or ferment, will come a 
renaissance, inevitably. But it has never happened overnight. Its 
beginnings were always invisible, peripheral, dispersed — coalescing 
over decades and centuries. 


A new, overarching theory is thus in the making, bringing together 
and taking off from current voluntary efforts movements and agitations, 
experiments and constructive work, local governance systems and 
intermediary structures. That is where The Long and Winding Road 
takes us. 


The authors have been involved with NGOs and networks for three 
decades. They are part of the Centre for Education and Documentation 
(CED), the Timbaktu Collective and Jan Vikas Andolan (JVA) where many 
of the debates in this book were born. 
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